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Is Now the Time? 


OTH THE Senate and the 
House of Representatives 
seem certain to open hearings 
in the near future for the pri- 


mary purpose of investigating 


airline accidents that have 
occurred since the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority was trans- 
ferred to the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Air Safety Board 
abolished. 

In the background of these 
proposed Congressional in- 
quiries into airline accidents is 
ademand that the independence 
of the CAA, and the Air Safety 
Board, be restored. The link 
between this loss of independ- 
ence and the series of airline 
accidents since the transfer, is 
interwoven inescapably in the 
demands for the investigations. 

We have consistently and 
strongly favored an independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and we distinctly disliked the 
pungent aroma of politics and 
personal ambitions of ill-suited 
petty federal officeholders which 
permeated last year’s con- 
troversial transfer of CAA to 
Commerce. But we can’t seem 
to work up much enthusiasm 
for the Congressional investiga- 
tions that are now planned. 

Times have changed. The U. 
S. is in the midst of a history- 
making defense program. The 
unrelenting force of war is be- 
ing felt increasingly throughout 
the entire world. The U. S. 
itself is necessarily an active 
participant in the world conflict 
and the world’s problems. 

In such a national emergency, 
the tendency, always, is toward 
concentration of power in the 

sidency. Independence of 
(Turn to page 22) 





Aerial Highways Expand to 
Ocean By OK on D. F. Flying 





ESCADRILLE TOUR 
LEAVES FOR S. A. 


Group to Contact Civil Aviation 
Leaders in American Republics; 
Will Cover 28,000 Miles 


A 28,000-mile air tour, sponsored 
by the Inter-American Escadrille in 
cooperation with the Office for Co- 
ordination of Commerical and Cui- 
tural Relations between the Ameri- 
can Republics, left Washington on 
Mar. 5 for a _ three-months trip 
through 20 American Republics. 

The flight, which is being made 
in a twin-engine Grumman G-21 
amphibian, is led by Capt. Frank R. 
McCoy, U. S. Army, retired, who is 
president of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and director of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

Accompanying Capt. McCoy are 
Walter Bruce Howe, serving as 
personal assistant and counsel; J. 
M. Farris, on leave from Eastern 
Air Lines, chief pilot; Alfredo de 
los Rios, Chilean-born flyer and 
newspaperman, who founded the 
Escadrille in 1935, co-pilot, and Luis 
O. Medina, of Bogota, Colombia, as 
chief mechanic. 

The group will contact civil avia- 
tion leaders in the American Repub- 

(Turn to page 33, col. 3) 


Reports Big Backlog 


Richard W. Millar 
President of Vultee Aircraft Inc., 
whose corporation’s first annual re 
port reveals a backlog of orders total- 
ing approximately $94,000,000. (Story 
on page 38) 





Commercial Plane Priorities Ease Up; 


May Permit Two Four-Engine Projects 


AN INCREASINGLY better out- 
look for production of commercial 
aircraft has appeared in Washing- 
ton as the Priorities Division of the 
Office of Production Management 
prepared to announce a new policy 
for release of equipment to the air- 
lines. The new decision was ex- 
pected to be far more favorable to 
the airlines than the first tempor- 
ary arrangement reached last De- 
cember. 

An important feature of the new 
plan, according to reports, is the 
permission to complete prototypes 
and to carry on limited production 
of larger projected transports such 





as the four-engine Douglas DC-4 
and the Lockheed Constellation. 

Officials concerned with aircraft 
priorities have concluded, after 
much study of all angles, that a re- 
stricted production of commercial 
airplanes is in the best interests of 
national defense and will not inter- 
fere too seriously with the military 
program. 

Arthur Whiteside, head of the 
commercial aircraft priorities com- 
mittee, has gathered a series of 
documents covering the entire situ- 
ation, including a report by Capt. 
Sydney Kraus, production and per- 
formance figures, Latin Amierican 
(Turn to page, 35, col. 1) 





Automatic Direction 
Finding Approval by 
CAB Important Boost 


HE CIVIL Aeronautics Board 

took a significant action when it 
amended the Civil Air Regulations 
on Feb. 25 to permit air carriers to 
operate between two terminals in 
instrument conditions by the use of 
automatic radio direction finding 
equipment on board aircraft. 

The action was an important for- 
ward step in the long-range program 
to expand air navigation facilities in 
the U. S. and to open up the “air 
ocean” beyond the restrictions of the 
existing “air highway” as now rep- 
resented by the radio range system. 

Formerly it was necessary for air- 
line pilots, in other than instrument 
conditions, to follow radio range 
courses between two points, even 








though such a route might be very ° 


circuitous. The amendments, how- 
ever, make it possible to fly directly 
between the points, provided the 
operator can show that the flight can 
be conducted safely, and provided 
that the course is “fenced in” by 
existing radio ranges. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has had to face the fact that a 
saturation point has been reached in 


the building of radio range facilities. 


“There just aren’t any more frequen- | 


cies,” one CAA official stated. Since 
the first radio range station in the 
US. was installed in 1926 at Hadley 
Field, N. J., 365 stations have been 
built and installed. With new air- 
line routes being opened up all the 
time, the CAA reached a point at 


which no more range stations could | 


be built because of lack of frequen- 
cies. 

The action of the CAB permitting 
instrument flights by the use of auto- 
matic D.F. on board aircraft provides 
a supplemental, although not basic, 
means of navigation. 
in a program of expansion and im- 
provement in domestic navigation 


facilities which probably will require 
seven or eight years to fulfill. 

In this long-range program, ultra- 
high frequency stations will be sub- 
stituted for the existing low fre- 
quency ranges, the static-free quali- 


(Turn to page 33, col. 1) 


It is a step ” 





eef the need for 
higher pressures 


Designers of modern aircraft find Pesco 
engineers alert to changing trends. For 
example, to meet the need for higher 
hydraulic pressures, particularly on 
military planes, {hex find specially 
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HYDRAULIC PUMP 


This unit provides 
high capacity with 
extremely low weight. 
Pump has 0.7 cu. in. 
displacement and 
weighs 2.2 Ibs. Capo- 
ble of pressures up 
to 1500 p. s. i. Recom- 
mended speeds cre 
2500 to 4000 r. p. m. < 
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HAND OPERATED 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


A standby hand pump 
—lighter in weight and 
more efficient in op- 
eration. Weighs 2.4 
lbs.—providing 1.6 ew. 


in. displacement. ger 
cycle, for 
pressures 1000 


p. s. i. Similar designs 
available for 1500 
Pp. + and more, 


clude fuel pump# 
essories, air pumps an 
ssories, hydraulic cylin- 


ders and control equipment, 
and many other units built to 
order for special requirements. 
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FOLLOWING a week after the im- 
position of mandatory priorities on 
aluminum and machine tools, the 
Office of Production Management 
recently placed similar control on 
magnesium. At the same time, and 
supplementing the OPM’s action of 
a week before, the Price Stabilization 
Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission established a 
temporary price ceiling of 11 cents a 

und on mixed aluminum scrap 
sold by airplane manufacturers. The 
purpose of the limit, the commission 
stated, is to protect producers of new 
aluminum against a runaway price 
for scrap and at the same time to 
free quantities of the metal said to 
have been accumulated by airplane 
manufacturers. 

The mandatory priority status on 
magnesium followed a previously in- 
yoked preferential status by which 
fabricators were directed to supply 
manufacturers of defense articles for 
9 days, exclusive of other demands. 
Under the new rule, defense orders 
not having a higher designation, will 
be assigned a preference rating of 
A-2 in order to insure delivery on 
the date of requirement. As in the 
case of aluminum, the Priorities 
Division will make a monthly check 
on all magnesium orders. Manu- 
facturers finding that cessation of 
production of particular articles will 
result in grave hardship are in- 
structed to refer such cases to the 
Division of Priorities, which will al- 
so determine whether a particular 
order constitutes a defense need. 


The Priorities Division further is- 
sued instructions that orders for 
magnesium, aluminum and machine 
tools to be used directly or indirectly 
in filling British defense require- 
ments should be given equal standing 
with orders for the U. S. Army and 
Navy. 

Indications are that extreme cur- 
rent tightness in the aluminum sup- 

y-demand situation may be re- 
ieved somewhat in the next few 
months. By mid-year, when new 
facilities will have been completed, 
production of virgin ingot will be at 
the rate of 58,000,000 lbs. a month 
against 45,000,000 at present. Mean- 
while, substitutes are being de- 
veloped rapidly. Such being the case, 
outlook for lightplane manufacturers 
will improve correspondingly. Al- 
ready the lightplane industry has 
presented its case to the OPM, claim- 
ing that the effect of crippling its 
output would be failure to supply 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
and private flying schools with 
adequate planes. 

Pointing out that the German air 
force is largely composed of pilots 
trained in gliders or lightplanes, the 
Light Airplane and Engine Manu- 
facturing Committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce has 
declared that this provides concrete 
evidence that the industry would be 





Flash: Pilot Finds Himself 


A TRANS-CANADA Air Lines’ 
pilot, practicing flight maneuvers in 
a Lodestar recently near Lethbridge, 
Was requested by radio to look for a 
military bombing plane, apparently in 
dificulty 30 miles distant. After a 
Search, the pilot radioed back: “Say, 
it wouldn't be me I'm looking for, 
Would it? I was here half an hour 
D.” Yes, a resident had mistaken 
Lodestar for a bomber, and took 
me practice let-down maneuvers as 
. indication of trouble. 











American 


agnesium Joins Aluminum Under 
Control of Mandatory Priorities 





Jouett’s Assistant 





Col. Harrison Brand Jr. 


Former executive secretary of Wash- 


ington D. C.’s Board of Trade, re- 
cently was appointed assistant to Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 





of great national defense value and 
should be treated as such, especially 
in view of the fact that lightplanes 
need but a fraction over one per 
cent of the full amount of aluminum 
used by the entire aviation industry. 


New Planning Board 
to Study Production 


APPOINTMENT of a nine-man Pro- 
duction Planning Board, including repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy, indus- 
try, labor and scientific research, was 
announced recently by John D. Biggers 
director of production of the Office of 
Production Management. The group will 
advise upon industrial planning during 
the present emergency and for post- 
emergency readjustments. 

As bases for its recommendations, the 
board will study production experience 
during the World War, the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan of the War and Navy 
Depts., and the procedure followed dur- 
ing the past eight months by the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission. 


Western Metal Congress 

PROMINENT engineers in the aviation 
industry are among the scheduled par- 
ticipants in the Western Metal Congress 
to be held in the Pan-Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles, May 19-23. Numerous or- 
ganizations are cooperating in the meet- 
ings. Among aircraft personalities on 
the program are V. N. Krivobok, director 
of structural research, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.; Charles J. Gallant, North Ameri- 
can Aviation Inc., and Francis Stevenson, 
Vega Airplane Co. 
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PANAMA BASES TO 
AID U.S. DEFENSE 

Navy Pushes Construction of U. S. 
Sites on British Possessions 


CONSTRUCTION of an extensive sys- 
tem of defense bases in the western hem- 
isphere outside continental U. S. took 
another important step forward on Mar. 
5 when President Anulfo Arias of the 
Republic of Panama issued a manifesto 
which permits the U. S. to build defense 
sites in Panamanian territory outside the 
Canal Zone. Military engineers began 
preliminary work at once. Most of the 
construction will be for landing fields 
and anti-aircraft bases. 

Meanwhile the Navy Department 
awarded contracts Mar. 3 totalling $42,- 
036,000 for construction of naval avia- 
tion facilities in British insular posses- 
sions in the western hemisphere. These 
included projects at St. Lucia and Antigua 
in the British West Indies, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica 
Trinidad and British Guiana. 


Calendar 


Mar. 17—Founders Day Meeting, Akron 
Women’s Chapter, NAA, 
Akron, O. 

24-29—Machine & Tool Progress 
Exhibition, Convention Hall, 


Mich. 

. 7—Army Day. 

. 22—Semi-Annual Meeting, Aero 
Section, National Safety 
Council, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

24-26—Southwest Aviation Confer- 
ence, 4th Annual Convention, 
Wichita, Kan. 

28-May 1—29th Annual Meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington, D. C 

30-May 2—Annual Convention, 
Women’s National Aeronaut- 
oy? am jation, Albuquerque 


19-23— Western Metal Congress 
and Metal Exposition, Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, Cal 

May 23-24—Second Annual Aviation 
Conference of New England 

May 30—Memorial Day Cruise to White 
Sulphur Springs. W Va... 
Sponsored by the Aero Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 1-4—NAA Annual Convention and 
American Aviation Forum, 
Louisville, Ky. 

June 1-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Summer Meeting 
The Greenbrier. White Sul- 
vhur Springs, W. Va. 

June 28-July 13—12th National Soar- 
ing Contest, Elmira, N. Y 

Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 

25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet. 
Ill. 

Sept. 17-19—National Petroleum Ass0- 

ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


Aug. 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 


Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Stabilized Aircraft 
Industry Essential, 
Oswald Ryan Says 


A STABILIZED aircraft industry 
capable of mass production is “abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance 
of our supremacy in the air, on the 
land and on the sea,” Oswald Ryan, 
member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, stated in 
Birmingham on 
Mar. 4. 
spoke at 
celebration of 
Aviation Day 
in that city. 

Ryan praised 
the Civilian 
Pilot Training 
Program, stat- 
ing that “we 
will have 100,- 
000 civilian 
pilots at the 
end of the present fiscal year as 
against the 21,000 licensed pilots 
which we had in the entire U. S. 
but two years ago.” 

Our national defense problem “has 
become a problem of hemisphere 
defense,” Ryan said. “Our national 
interest requires a comprehensive 
program of aviation development in 
Central and South America—a de- 
velopment which will promote a 
closer relationship and understand- 
ing and concert of action between 
this country and our neighbors to 
the south. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board at 
this time is regulating American 
flag airlines that are operating 
through every country in South 
America, save one; the national in- 
terest now requires an expansion 
of these services and facilities and 
the establishment of more Ameri- 
can-owned airports in South Amer- 
ica.” 

Ryan said the U. S. has a scheduled 
air transportation system “which 
has no equal anywhere in the world 
and which at any moment could be 
converted into a vast transport fleet 
for a speedy transfer of troops.” 





Ryan 


CAA Study Released 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has published a volume devoted to the 
results of a five-year study of wind 
and climatic conditions existing dur- 
ing periods of restricted visibility at 
182 airports throughout the U. S. The 


study is entitled “Low Visibility Air- 
port Windrose Summaries,” by Robert 
K. Knight 
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ONE OF THE FIRST pictures of the Navy’s n 
is reproduced here. Consolidated Aircraft Corp. knows the 
new four-engine patrol bomber as the model 29. The 
largest and most powerful airplanes in Navy service, the 
PB2Y-2’s are “big sister” ships to the hundreds of Con- 
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ew PB2Y-2’s 





solidated model 28 twin-engine patrol 
to the Navy as PBY’s. 


Electric propellers. 


The Navy’s Largest and Most Powerful 


Us ~% 
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bombers known 
Photo shows retractible wing-tip 
floats and reveals that the new craft is fitted with Curtiss 


(Official U. S. Navy Photograph). 
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FOUR-ENGINE Boeing Fiying Fort- 
resses, being fitted for service with the 
RAF in England, were viewed in Seattle 
recently by Sir Hugh Dowding, Bri- 
tain’s air chief marshal. He is seen 
here with C. L. Egtvedt, chairman of 
the Boeing company, on the right. In 
addition to the Fiying Fortresses, 
Boeing is to build a quantity of Doug- 
las DB-7B twin attack bombers for the 
British. 


AT THE recent lightplane exhibit in 
New York City, representatives of five 
lightplane builders were given time 
on American Export Airlines’ “Ameri- 
can Aviation” program to tell Latin 


Harris for Piper, and John E. Kaiser 
for Monocoupe. 


JACK KNIGHT, right, United Air 
Lines’ 2,400,000-mile pilot, pays a visit 
to Postmaster General Frank C. Walker, 
left, on the 20th anniversary of the 
first transcontinental] day and night 
flight. Second Assistant postmaster 
General Smith Purdum, center, looks 
on as Knight delivers letters to Walker 
from postmasters along the route of 
the flight. Knight, now UAL’s director 
of public education, covered the entire 
night portion of the first trip, from 
North Platte to Chicago. 
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Air Corps Selects Sites for 7 New 
Flying Schools to Cost $17,310,000 


THE SELECTION of sites for the 
location of seven new Army Air 
Corps flying schools, to cost approxi- 
mately $17,310,000, was announced 
by the War Dept on Mar. 6. 

Addition of the schools will give 
the Air Corps a total of 20 flying 
schools for cadets above the ele- 
mentary stage of training. Cadets 
will be transferred to them from the 
28 civil flying schools now engaged 
in elementary training under the 
Air Corps program for turning out 
12,000 pilots yearly. 

Instruction is scheduled to start 
at the new schools about June 7, 1941. 

Sites selected are Bakersfield, Taft 
and Mather Field, Cal.; Litchfield 
Park, near Phoenix, Ariz.; Las Ve- 

Victoria, Tex., and Al- 
The first five will be 
under the control of the West Coast 
Training Center, Moffett Field, Cal.; 
Victoria will be under the Gulf 

‘oast ini Center, Randolph 
Field, Tex., and Albany will be un- 
der the Southeast Air Corps Train- 
ing Center, Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Bakersfield and Taft will be sites 
for two new basic flying schools. 
Approximately 385 flying cadets and 
1,400 officers and enlisted men will 
be stationed at each school when it 
is in full operation. 

A gunnery school will be located at 
Las Vegas, where 242 flying cadets 





7 Miles High 


BEFORE the present war is over, 
long-range bombers operating with 
little fear of attack seven miles above 
the earth “may be expected to ap- 
pear.”" D. W. Tomlinson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering for 
TWA, told a San Diego engineering 
meeting recently. Bombers operating 
at 30,000 to 40,000 feet would easily 
outstrip pursuit planes, he said 











and 1,400 officers and enlisted men 
will be stationed. 

Advanced flying instruction on 
twin-engine equipment will be given 
at Mather Field. Approximately 610 
cadets and 3,300 officers and enlisted 
men will be stationed there. 

Advanced flying instruction on 
single-engine equipment will be 
given at Litchfield Park, where 365 
cadets and 2,100 officers and enlisted 
men will be stationed. 

Advanced flying schools for single 
and twin-engine equipment will be 
established at Victoria and Albany, 
respectively. The first will have 365 
cadets and 1,775 officers and en- 
listed men, while the latter will have 
167 and 1,600. 

Approximate costs are: Bakersfield, 
$2,085,000; Taft, $2,250,000; Mather 
Field, $3,100,000; Phoenix, $2,500,000; 
Las Vegas, $2,725,000; Victoria, $2,- 
300,000 and Albany, $2,350,000. 





1,000 Men a Month Sought for Flight 


Training as 


The Navy Dept. announced recently 
that opportunities are now open for 
approximately 1,000 men a month to 
enter flight training in the Navy as 
aviation cadets, leading to commis- 
sions as ensigns in the Naval Reserve 
and assignment to flying duty with 
the Fleet. 

“The need for the increased number 
of aviation cadets in the Navy is two- 
fold: (a) because approximately 15,000 
trained Navy pilots will be necessary 
to man the 10,000 planes contemplated 
in the Navy’s long-range aeronautical 
program, and (b) because upon com- 
missioning of the newest Navy flight 
training center at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
about Mar. 12, the Navy will operate 
three great flight training centers at 
Pensacola, Fla.; Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Corpus Christi, Tex.,” the Navy said. 

It is expected that these three centers 
will receive a total monthly quota of 
approximately 800 student aviators. 

Selected candidates will receive 30- 
day preliminary flight training at one 
of 13 Naval Reserve aviation bases. 
These bases are located at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Miami, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Long Beach, Oakland and Seattle. 
Three new reserve bases will shortly 


Cadets in Naval Reserve 


be commissioned at Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and Dallas. 

If the preliminary course is com- 
pleted successfully, the studente will be 
transferred to one of the flight train- 
ing centers where they will be ap- 
pointed as aviation cadets 

Candidates are required to sign an 
agreement to serve for four years on 
active duty unless released sooner by 
the Navy. 


Progress Report Issued 
by NDAC Labor Division 


“LABOR Speeds Defense,"’ a 40-page 
report covering activities of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission's labor di- 
vision, was recently issued by Sidney 
Hillman, associate director general of the 
Office of Production Management. Sec- 
tions include Employer-Employe Rela- 
tions, Labor Supply. Schools for Defense 
Workers, Defense Orders for Small Busi- 
ness, Labor Policy for Defense, and De- 
fense Contracts. 

Regarding aircraft, the report states 
that in order to fill existing commitments 
for $2,500,000,000 worth of military planes 
now under contract, the industry will 
need 455,000 workers for making frames, 
engines and propellers by August of this 
year. Aircraft employment in Feb. 1941 
was placed at 230,000. 





Time Announces Air Express Edition 


Time magazine has announced that with its May 5 issue it will publish 
an international air express edition, “the world’s first plane-delivered 
ine.” Pan American Airways will be used for distribution. Pub- 

i i to start with about 20,000 copies, the edition will be 


English, 
“almost identical with Time itself editorially, 


but will have advertising 


sold separately, and will be printed on special lightweight paper to lessen 
the cost of air delivery.” First territory to be served will be Latin America, 
including Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and Canal Zone. 


service to Al 
other countries “is in prospect.” 


aska, Hawaii, Philippines and further extension to 
Subscription rate of the air express 
edition will be $10 yearly. “Heretofore, air i 


mailing a year of Time to 


South America cost about $272,” publishers state, adding that a Maharajah 
in India pays $585.60 per year. “A new fleet of Pan American planes now 
makes available the necessary carrying capacity.” 


Off the Beam 


T= INSTITUTE of the Aeronautical 
Sciences is getting together one of the 
largest collections of airline and aviation 
cap, lapel and breast insignia and but- 
tons for display in the Kollsman Library 
at the Institute by mid-May. Howard A 
Zeimer of Russell Uniform Co. and C. J§ 
McDougall are assembling the collection, 
7 . > 


ONE OF Argentina’s leading news. 
papers, “‘La Prensa,” of Buenos Aires, 
recently commented extensively on im- 
proved PAA air services. The number of 
services by PAA and Panagra into B. A. 
from the U. S. increased from six weekly 
to eight weekly and the flying time up 
the east coast dropped from 442 days t» 
34 days in September. At the same time 
the mileage up the east coast dropped 
1,000 miles by the new Rio-Belem cutof. 

> > > 


MANUSCRIPTS concerning aviation or 
the personalities “indelibly associated 
with it’ are being sought by House of 
Field Inc., book publishers. 19 W. 44th 
St.. New York City. Fiction or non- 
fiction will receive careful consideration, 
it is said. and manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted not later than July 15, 1941. 


A PRESS release from Aero- 
nautical Corporation of America 
informs us that “the Aero Club 
of Uruguay, which has been air 
minded for many years,” is seek- 
ing government funds for planes 
in which to train hundreds of 
young men. 


HAVING RIDDEN the popularity of 
the nickel “juke box,” Premo Products 
Corp. of 6415 Ravenswood Ave. in 
Chicago, makers of longlife phono 
graph needles, is entering the aircraft 
instrument supply field through the 
manufacture of alloy pivot points for 
instruments. Osmium alloy, a mem- 
ber of the platinum family of metals, 
is used in “juke box” needles, aircraft 
instrument pivots, and has had a wide 
use in fountain pen tips. 


“I HAVE never told anyone why I 
turned down the proposal,” said Joshua 
D’Esposito, noted Chicago engineer, in 
commenting on that city’s 1934 lake-front 
airport proposal. “The reasons were that 
the proposed airport was too small and 
the idea financially unsound,” he con- 
tinued. “It would have cost $9,090,000 
and provided runways of only 3,500 feet. 
They would have had to be enlarged to- 
day to 5,000 to 6,000 feet at tremendous 
cost. It would have been a tragic mis- 
take.” 

> +. > 
WORK IS underway at Vought- 
Sikorsky on a torpedo bomber 
monoplane, an experimental proj- 
ect for the Navy, undertaken fol- 
lowing the success of the XF4U-}. 
inverted gull wing shipboafd 
fighter. 
> > > 

VERSATILITY is an attribute of Ralph 
L. Lee, Detroit member of General 
Motors’ public relations staff. An or 
dained Episcopal clergyman, Lee is also 
a sales executive and industrial research 
worker. A private pilot, he flies his own 
ship and has invented several air naviga- 
tion instruments. He is in demand as ¢é 
public speaker and is well known to 
Michigan and Ohio civic organizations. 


7. > > 


PAN AMERICAN Airways’ Mexican 
subsidiary, Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, 
S. A., recently brushed up its house 
organ, Caminos Del Aire, which receives 
wide distribution in Mexico. Printed in 
Spanish, the magazine now has attract- 
tive color covers, better paper, and good 
pictorial make-up. Editor is Sr. M. 
Ramirez Cardenas who has his offices in 
Mexico City. Director of the company i 
Wilbur L. Morrison and sales manager is 
Arthur E. “Sinc”’ Sinclair. The maga- 
zine not only gives personnel news, but 
carries stories on air transportation. 
operations, travel, and about prominent 
U. S. visitors and passengers. 
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IGH PRAISE for American air- 
planes appears in the British 
magazine, Flight, for Feb. 13. In an 
article entitled “A Day Out With 
the Americans,” considerable com- 
ment is devoted to a number of 
U. S. raft recently arrived in 
England. The eo states “- mae 
are reports of engine trouble - 
sufficient armament and insufficient 
speed, but “in the phraseology of the 
country from which the aircraft are 
coming, ‘forget it’.” 

Following are abstracts from the 
article: 

“The Lockheed Hudson, of our own 
knowledge, culled from critical pilots 
at Coastal Command stations, is do- 
ing a first-class job of work every 
minute of the war, both by day and 
night. From Norway to Bordeaux 
constant patrol is kept, and on many 

» occasions it has shown itself to be a 
doughty fighter. We are aware that 
the fitting of a Boulton Paul power- 
operated turret has much to do with 
its ca ties as a ter. Neverthe- 
less, mere fact that the Hudsons 
are arriving here across the Atlantic, 
under their own steam, at this time 
of year speaks volumes for their 
robustness. 

Method of Arrival 
“At the station which we visited 
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American Aviation for March 15, 


British Writer Praises American 


Airplanes Now Arriving in England 


‘Flight’ Article Singles Out Lockheed Hudson, Curtis Tomahawk and 
Mohawk, Grumman Martlet, Brewster Buffalo, Douglas 
Boston and Martin Maryland for Comment 


“They are universally admired for 
their flying qualities, maneuverability 
being an especially strong point. In 
the Martlet the petrol tank is part 
of the wing structure, the skin form- 
ing the top and bottom of the tank. 
Both have one thing in common. 
Their undercarriages are the queerest 
looking pieces of m i that 
ever graced a tarmac. To know 
whether the shape of the fuselage 
is dictated by the undercarriage, or 
whether the boot is on the other 
leg, so to speak, is difficult to decide. 
To one so accustomed to seeing 
English fuselages with not a square 
inch to spare anywhere, the vast 
empty space under the pilot’s cock- 
pit appeared strange, if not neces- 
sarily wrong. 

The Boston 

“The Grumman has a Hamilton 
hydromatic airscrew with dural 
blades, and the Brewster a Curtiss 
Electric hub with hollow steel blades. 
This latter also had special cuffs 
near the airscrew blade roots to im- 
prove the cooling. 

“The Douglas DB-7 or Boston 
bomber shows very considerable 
promise. This is the first tricycle 
machine to go into service with the 
RAF. We must not take too much 
credit for purchasing these, since 
those which are now arriving were 
ordered by the French before the 
collapse. 

“According to pilots who have 
flown it, the Boston is very pleasant 
to e as an airplane. The two 
Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasps of 
1,050 hp. each give a in the 
neighborhood of 350 mph., which is 
not to be sneezed at in a light bomber. 
In fact, if the advantages accruing 
from the ease of landing a tricycle 
machine allied with this maximum 

are considered, it appears that 

e Boston would make a first-class 

t fighter.” 

e writer then describes a mock 
combat between a night-flying Hur- 
ricane (British) and a Curtiss Tom- 
ahawk: “Two artists they were, 
painting as fine a picture in that 
cloud-flecked blue sky as ever an 
old master painted on canvas. Honors 
were even. 

“We were to have seen a Mary- 


167, which has been doing 
excellent work in the Mediterranean. 
Another non-arrival was the Cata- 


lina I boat, (Consolidated 
PBY 28-5). We mae S boat, but 
came a feeling we not missed 
the hoot. haseuee in addition to all 
these _ there were 


pak op yy hey 

request we say nothing.” 

British are Building 
Commercial Planes; 
‘Guba’ on Lisbon Run 


PRODUCTION of British 


1941 





A Part of the Data 
Which Drew Criticism 


BEITAINS The Aeroplane, in its Jan. 17 issue, recently arrived in 
the U. S., devoted a large part of its space to “American Aid for 
the RAF,” and published a “Table of Airplanes Supplied by the U. S. 
Aircraft Industry for the Defense of the British Empire,” which in- 
cluded constructor and constructor’s designation, U. S. Army or 
Navy designation, British name, powerplant, top speed, year proto- 
type first flew, and position of British orders. 

Publication of the figures in a British semi-official journal caused 
much comment, most of which was critical, and Representative Carl 
Hinshaw (R., Cal.) entered the data in the Congressional Record of 
Feb. 15. Complaint was made by several critics that many of the 
details revealed in British publications were withheld here as im- 
portant military secrets. 

Shown below are some of the “less secret” portions of the table: 


For the RAF Fighter Command 


U. 8S. Army 
Builder’s or Navy British 

Designation Designation Name 
Bell P-400 Airacobra P-39 Caribou 
Brewster 439 F2A4-2 Buffalo 
Curtiss Hawk 75-A P-36A Mohawk 
Curtiss Hawk 81-A P-40A Tomahawk 
Curtiss Hawk 87 P-46 Kittihawk 
Lockheed 322-61 P-38 Lightning 
North American NA-73 Mustang 
Vultee 72 Vengeance 

For the RAF Bomber Command 
Consolidated 32 B-24 Liberator 
Curtiss Helldiver 77 SBC-4 Cleveland 
Douglas DB-7 A-20 Boston I 
Douglas DB-7B A-20A Boston III 
Douglas DB-280 B-18A Digby 
Martin 167-B4 Maryland 
Martin 187 Baltimore 
Vought-Sikorsky V-156 SB2U-2 Chesapeake 
For the RAF Coastal Command 
Consolidated 28-5 PBY-5 Catalina 
Lockheed EB-14B Hudson 
Lockheed Vega 37 Ventura 
For the Royal Navy (Fleet Air Arm) 
Brewster 138 SBA-1 Bermuda 
Grumman G-36A F4F-3 Martlet 
For the RAF Training Command 
North American NA-16-1E BC-1 Harvard I 
North American NA-16-3 BC-1A Harvard II 
BT-14 Yale 


North American NA-64 
o * ss 


The following American aircraft, some on order, others under consider- 
ation, have not yet been given a British designation: For the RAF Fighter 
Command—Republic Lancer (P-43); Vultee Vanguard 48C. For the RAF 
Bomber Command—Boeing B-299Y (B-17B); Douglas DB-320 (B-23); 
Douglas DB-8A-5; North American NA-40A (B-25A); Northrop (A-17A). 
For the ‘Coastal Command—Consolidated 28-5A (PBY-5A); Consol- 
idated 29 (PB2Y-1); Consolidated 31; Martin 162 (PBM-1). For the Royal 
Navy (Fleet Air Arm)—Grumman Skyrocket (F5F-1). 


Civil Airplanes for Great Britain 


Builder’s 
Designation Position of British Orders 
Boeing 2 Supplied to Canada for aircrew training 


Three ordered by British Airways for Atlantic 


services 
Ordered for training in Canada 
Delivered to the nistry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion and operating for British Airways 
Orders possible as a troop carrier 
One used for communications 
KLM to Lisbon; other orders 


47-D 
Boeing 314 (Clipper) 


Cessna T-50T 
Consolidated 28 “Guba” 
Curtiss-Wright CW-20 
Douglas DC-2 


Douglas DC-3 In operation by 
possible 
Douglas DC-5 Orders possible 
Fairchild 24J On communications work in Great Britain 


Used by 





Ordered for RCAF and one delivery made 
Used by British Airways 
Used on communications work 


ys 
Used by British Airways in Africa 
On communications work in Great Britain 
On communications and ferry work 
Used by RCAF and by Ar 
On communications work 
One used experimentally in Great Britain 


my 








flying boat which was used in the Arch- 
bold Expedition in a round-the-world 
flight, has been purchased by the British 
and is flying on the England-Lisbon route 
to supplement the fiying boats and KLM 
land 


planes. 

British aviation publications have con- 
sistently urged the British government 
not to cease production of commercial 
airplanes despite military requirements. 


PAA to Get Boeing 


THE FIRST of the three new Boeing 
314 Clippers for Pan American Airways 
lowered into launching position at 
e Boeing Aircraft plant, Seattle, on 

. 2, and will be delivered to Pan 
American by Apr. 1. The second Clip- 
delivered in late spring and 


Henig and Hartsinck Head 


New Aero Counsel Service 


ORGANIZATION of a new service for 
advice in aeronautical problems was 
announced Mar. 1 in New York by 
G. M. & L. Henig Co., 80 Wall St. The 
service is headed by L. Henig, aero- 
nautical engineer, and A. A. Boen 
Hartsinck, for many years representa- 
tive in the U. S&S. for ELM, Royal Dutch 
Air Lines. 

The company will specialize in solv- 
ing the problems of smaller manufac- 
turers, now receiving defense contracts 
for airplane parts and equipment, and 
handling purchases and technical rep- 
resentation for foreign users of Amer- 
ican equipment who are not in a posi- 
tion to use their own personnel. 
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American Aviation 


The Fastest — 
And the Slowest 


Two history-making types of aircraft have 
come from Vought-Sikorsky during the past 
year: a shipboard fighter, hailed as America’s 
fastest; and the first successful helicopter to 
be built and licensed in this country. The 
fighter brings new speed and high-altitude 
performance to the United States Navy. The 
helicopter, with its ability to rise vertically, 
fly forward, backward, or sidewise — or to 
hover in mid-air— opens up new possibilities 
for military, commercial, and private flying. 

Probably no two aircraft could present 
greater contrast. Yet each, in its own field, 
achieves its specific purpose and sets new 
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standards of aeronautical performance. 
Coming simultaneously from one organiza- 
tion, they serve to illustrate the wide scope 
of technical research and development that 
go on continuously behind the scenes at 


Vought-Sikorsky. 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


One of the three divisions of 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
manufacturing unit at Hensley Field 
was rapidly taking shape when this 
taken. Work on the new unit began 
year. The new windowless plant is 





AVIATION’s huge 1,000,000-sq. 


American Aviation for March 


Room for 12,000 Employes 


ft. 
near Dallas, Tex., 
aerial photo was 
in October of last 
being designed to 











Army, Navy Award 


Defense Contracts 


THE WAR Dept. on Mar. 4 awarded a 
contract for $2,094,735 covering construc- 
tion of Flying School No. 1, near Macon, 
Ga., while the Navy a few days earlier 
announced a $9,150,000 contract for work 
on a naval air station at Bermuda. 

The school contract, on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee basis, is with MacDougald Con- 
struction Co., Griffin Construction Co.. 
and Nonnemaker-Clayton Construction 
Co., all of Atlanta, Ga. A collateral con- 
tract, covering architectural and engi- 
neering services in connection with the 
project, was awarded to the J. B. Mc- 
Crary Engineering Corp., also of Atlanta. 
The Purdy & Henderson Co., New York. 
and F. H. McGraw & Co., Hartford, Conn.. 
received the Navy contract, on which 
work is to begin immediately. 




































‘Defense Exposition’ Not 

Likely to Attract Aviation 
IT IS unlikely that aviation concerns 
will participate in the proposed “Na- 
tional Defense Exposition” which is 
scheduled to be held in Washington, D. C.. 
at the Uline Arena May 21-June 4. None 
of the government agencies has author- 
ized or has endorsed the undertaking, it 
is learned, and the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce has advised its members 
that there appears to be no evidence of 
direct or indirect U. S. or foreign gov- 
ernment support or participation. Among 
the sponsoring organizations listed is the 
American Association of Willing Indus- 
try for National Defense. 


Plan Toledo Air Fuel Units 


Construction of new aviation gasoline 
units at the Toledo refinery of Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio will begin in June, with 
completion scheduled about Nov. 1, ac- 
cording to a recent company announce- 
ment. 

Plans for the new plant, which will 
have an annual capacity of several mil- 
lion gallons of 100-octane fuel, are now 
in preparation, and equipment has been 
ordered. 


OPM Issues Priority List 
PRIORITIES Division of the Office 
of Production Management has issued 
a classified list of important raw ma- 
terials, metals and other commodities 
on which priority action has been 
taken. “Automatic” assignments of 
preference ratings by Army and Navy 
Officials who are authorized to grant 
such ratings for items on the “critical 
list” are not covered. 


SAFETY COUNCIL MEETS 


April 22 Set As Date for Aero- 
nautical Section 


THE AERONAUTICAL section of the 
National Safety Council will meet in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
on Apr. 22. 

Presiding at the morning session on 
private flying and pilot training will be 
Grove Webster, chief of the private 
flyers section of CAA. On the program 
are Ted Hebert, president of Safair Inc.. 
New York; Floyd Mathews of Mathews & 
Rappaport, Roosevelt Field, L. I.; S. 
Benham Perkins Jr., student pilot; 
Charles L. Payton, maintenance super- 
visor, CAA, and William Brinckerhoff of 
Brown, Crosby & Co., New York. 

At the afternoon session Maj. R. W. 
Schroeder, vice president of United Air 
Lines and general chairman of the NSC 
aeronautical section, will preside. On 
the program will be Randall Irwin, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal.; M. 
B. Gordon, vice president and general 
manager, Wright Aeronautical Corp.; E. 
W. MceVitty, division engineer of the 
Atlantic division, Pan American Airways; 
and Ralph S. Damon, vice president of 
American Airlines. 


Army Air Corps Establishes 
‘LaGuardia Mechanics School 


A training school for airplane and 
airplane engine mechanics, operatei 
by the Academy of Aeronautics Inc.. 
has been opened by the War Dept. at 
LaGuardia Field, New York. 

Approximately 300 students will be 
admitted for training before June 39, 
and the 24 weeks’ course has already 
started. One class of 25 men will enter 
every two weeks until the full enroll- 
ment of 300 is reached. 

The school is the 15th such civilian 
agency to be designated by the Army 
to train enlisted Air Corps mechanics. 





Field Named for Comdr. Ellyson 


A NEW auxiliary field at the Pensa- 
cola, Fla., Naval Air Station has been 
officially designated as Ellyson Field in 
honor of the late Comdr. Theodore G. 
Ellyson, first naval officer to qualify 
as an airplane pilot. Killed in an air- 
Plane crash in 1928, Comdr. Ellyson 
had cooperated with Glenn Curtiss in 
the design of various aircraft, aided 
in developing the catapult used in 
launching planes from ships and 
piloted the first plane projected from 

such an apparatus. 
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facilitate production of advanced trainers and is expected 
to be the largest air conditioned factory 
At peak production, 
proximately 12,000 employes. 


the world. 
house ap- 


in 


the huge structure will 


Air Corps Makes Study 


of Armament Developments 
HARVEY G. 
Chapman Jr., 
head of the 
armament divi- 
sion of Aero In- 
dustries Tech- 
nical Institute, 
Los Angeles, re- 
cently spent two 
weeks at Wrighi 
Pield at the in- 
vitation of Army 
Air Corps offi- 
cials who re- 
quested him to 
submit draw- 
ings and details 





armament 
developments which had been carried 


of several 


out as projects by students in AITI's 
armament division of the aeronautical 
engineering department 

This division of engineering training 
was established at AITI in the summer 
of 1940 to train aeronautical engineers 
in this phase of aircraft design. Chap- 
man was informed that such work 
is not being carried on elsewhere out- 
side of the military services and air- 
craft plants, it was reported 


Goodyear Eyes Large Scale 
Synthetic Rubber Output 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc. could 
get under way large scale production of 
its synthetic rubber, “Chemigum,”’ 
should the need arise, the company an- 
nounced in a recent bulletin. 

Supplies of crude in the hands of 
American manufacturers are more than 
enough for four months of production, 
and emergency reserves equivalent to an 
eight-months’ supply are planned by the 
government, it was pointed out. How- 
ever, Goodyear is at present developing 
the use and production of Chemigum as 
a defense measure and is preparing a 
plant with a capacity of several tons of 
synthetic rubber a day. While it now 
costs more than natural rubber, Good- 
year says Chemigum would approach the 
price of crude “if produced on a large 
scale.” 





Air Corps Told to 
Learn Some Spanish 


ACCORDING to new War Departmen 
instructions the Air Corps officers are 
supposed to know something more of 
the Spanish language than “Senorita 
and “Manana.” 

In view of increased travel by Army 
Air Ccrps officers in the western hemis. 
rhere, the announcement said, the War 
Department has suggested that these 
otnecers. including those of the Federal. 
ized National Gucrd, should receive in. 
struction in the Spanish language 

Schedules of instruction in _ troop 
schools at all Air Corps activities should 
be arranged, it was suggested, but funds 
for the hire of instructors cannot be made 
vailable. “It is probable that at a later 
date limited funds may be made avail- 
ab'e for the purchace of texts, phono- 
graph records. eic. Pending availability 
of funds, it is desired that every effort 
be made to rrovicde such instruction by 
improvised methods if necessary.’ : 





Army-Navy Briefs 











TALK HAS INCREASED in Washing. | 
ton that the President may soon appoint | 
an Assistant Secretary of War for Air : 
He has legal authorization for two as- : 
sistant secretaries, one of whom would 
be specifically charged with Air Corps 
matters 

EIGHT FLYERS comprising the first 
Venezuelan air mission ever sent to the 
U. S. have arrived to spend eight months 
undergoing instruction and pursuit fiy- 
ing at Randolph Field, Tex. 

THE NAVY HAS appointed new at- 
taches for air to the embassies in Rome 
and Berlin Capt. Adolf von S. Pick- 
hardt, now in the Navy Dept., Washing- 
ton, was ordered to Berlin, and Capt 
Laurance N. McNair, also in the depart- 
ment, has been ordered to Rome where 
he served once before as naval attache 


CAPT. WILLIAM T. Hudnell Jr. of the 
8th Pursuit Group at Mitchel Field, L. I 
received on Mar. 7 the Distinguished 
Flying Cross 

THE WAR DEPT. announced Mar. 8 
that “the organization, training, and op- 
eration of air defense in the continenta 
U. S. in time of peace, as well as organi- 
zation and training for task forces, are 
responsibilities of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, GHQ Air Force.” The department 
announced in December the organization 
of an air defense command under Maj 
Gen. James E. Chaney, with headquarters 
at Mitchel Field, L. I. 

ARMY AIR CORPS engineers at Wright | 
Field, Dayton, O., are developing fue! 
and oil trucks capable of operating on 


almost any terrain to meet the problems 
of supplying new warplanes being de- 
livered to expanding combat groups 


under the defense 
gas truck has a 
lons 


tests 


program. One large 
capacity of 4,000 gal- 
An oil truck is also undergoing 


School for Aerial Observers 


AN ADVANCED fiying school for the } 
training of junior officers of company 
grade and a limited number of field 
officers as aerial observers has been 
e-tablished at Brooks Field, Tex., ac- 
ccrding to the War Dept. Initial classes 
for the 10-week instruction period wil! 
open late this month with a small 
number of officer-students, and a group 
of 100 will enter training every five 
weeks thereafter. Upon graduation, 
officers will be rated as aerial observers 
and returned to their ground units, 
where they will be available for future 
assignment to an observation squadron. 





E. P. Warner to London as Harriman’s Assistant 
EDWARD P. WARNER, vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 

will leave for London March 26 as assistant to W. Averill Harriman, 
is relinquishing his post with the Office of Production Management to 
become “special expediter” in London. Harriman will be the personal 
representative of President Roosevelt in the facilitation of aid to the 


British Empire. 


Although Warner’s exact duties as Harriman’s assistant were not an- 
nounced, it is assumed that he will handle matters pertaining to ai 
production. Before leaving on the March 26 Clipper, he expects to visit 


west coast aircraft plants. 
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THE DEFENSE IS ALERT 


|" anti-aircraft defense, threatening air- 
planes must be located with utmost 
speed. To solve this problem Sperry has 
developed the Sound Locator or “‘me- 
chanical ear” by which the defense can 
determine the location of on-coming air- 
planes and their direction of flight. 


Once located, they are 


to meet anti-aircrafi defense requirements 
in the last World War and has been con- 
tinually improved and produced by Sperry 
ever since. 

Still another Sperry device, the Universal 
Director, working many times faster 
than the human mind, automatically cal- 


culates the firing data 





soon illuminated by the SPERRY GYROSCOPE | and electrically transmits 
piercing shaft of the 800 COMPANY INCORPORATED _ jt to the waiting anti- 


million beam candle- 


power searchlight, which 


BROOKLYN, 





NEW YORK 


aircraft guns. 
Truly,American defense 


is on the alert. 





was developed by Sperry 


Other Sperry products include the Gyro-Horizon, Directional Gyro, Gyropilot, and Automatic Radio Direcrion Finder 





, 10 


contracts. 


RELIEVED at last of the lease- 
lend bill, Congress is quickening 
its pace in clearing the docket of 
several supplemental and deficiency 
appropriation bills to make way for 
consideration of new estimates of 
gigantic size to finance British- 
American orders and for solution of 
several specific national defense 
headaches developing out of the 


conduct of the p so far. 
Immediate oulone concern 


strikes in defense industries, new 
taxation and investigation of air- 
—_ and other war supplies man- 


acturers. 
Pending deficiency appropriations 
, which are moving rapidly toward 
enactment involve more than a bil- 
lion dollars in funds for Army and 
Navy aviation, including the follow- 
ing items already approved by the 
House or in advanced stages of con- 
sideration by the House appropria- 
tions committee: 
Air Corps Funds 
For the Army Air Corps the Pres- 
ident has requested an additional 
$888,236,000 in cash and $524,000,000 
in contract authority expected to be 
used to finance the beginning of the 
bomber parts construction program 
which the automobile industry will 
undertake as subcontractors for avi- 
ation companies. Federal funds will 
expand plant facilities, provide tools, 
purchase the craft, as well as 
Bate saat, aon 
opera airc 
ufacture: . 


man rs. 
ond pw i Fauci a Ra 
costs of p i m 
labor and material costs— 
for additional planes of other types 
besides bombers, for continuation 
and ee of Army pilot train- 
ing air base facilities, and sim- 
ilar necessities. 
In another request, the President 
asked for $125,290,090 for new 
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toh lieha oe Oe Corps, improve 
ighting, bomb storage, paving 
| and similar base facilities, create 
four new air depot frou of 500 
men each, build platform observa- 
tion towers at 30 Army fields, and 
expand ground facilities in antici- 
pation of completion of the 54-group 
Corps program. 
Wright Field to be Improved 
Another a riation of $5,340,000 
will be A available for badly 
needed improvements at Wright 
Field where overcrowding and con- 
gestion is currently much 
worse and offe serious 
to safety and to ent operations. 
This new develbpment at Wright 
Field will include expansion of the 
present laboratories, construction of 
a propeller laboratory and sound 
proof torque stands as well as arm- 
ament serangele laboratories, 
provide an auxiliary emergency 
t for night lighting, and 


dition to increasing office, wareh 
and utility facilities. 

Still other funds are scheduled for 
quick for 


completing the 1941 air base expan- 


American Aviation 


Congress Hastens to Act 
Upon Deficiency Requests 


Special Committees in House and Senate Rapidly Organizing 
Wide Investigations of Defense Program 
By Creveste W. Pace 


Bulletin: The House, March 12, killed the Cox investigation, 
but Representative Hook called for a special probe of airplane 


sion program, expanding existing air 
field facilities, and developing 
Alaskan air stations at Anchorage 
and Elmendorf Fields. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Towers, chief 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, testifying on the deficiency re- 

uest for $96,382,300 in cash and 

,000,000 in contract authority for 
Navy aviation, told the House ap- 
propriations committee that funds 
a ce last year for Navy planes 
ell short by 189 aircraft because of 
increased costs. The Admiral at- 
tributed this increase to added costs 
for accelerating production and ex- 
panding the aircraft industry, ex- 
pense of modernizing designs and 
equipment and necessity of main- 
taining reserves for changes and 
contingencies. He emphasized, in 
explaining the need to appeal to 
Congress for money to make up 
such a large deficiency, that the 
Navy is receiving unexpectedly 
large demands for the financing of 
subcontracting plants in the aircraft 
program—a cost which could not be 
predicted with any accuracy. 

All the contract authority is de- 
signed to finance plant e ions— 
and the entire sum of ,000,000 
has already been spoken for. 

While these deficiency appropria- 
tions are working their way through 
both houses, appropriations for reg- 
ular fiscal 1942 aviation programs 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Administration, as well as for Army 
and Navy, are approaching the 
Houce floor. 

Investigations Planned 

Meanwhile, special committees in 
both Senate and House are quietly 
but rapidly organizing behind the 
scenes to swing full speed ahead 
into investigations of the defense 
program. e Senate group, led by 
Senator Harry S. Truman (D., Mo.) 
will start off with a $15,000 expense 
account to probe into manufactur- 
ing practices, plant locations, con- 
tracts and prices, foreign patent af- 
filiations, subcontracting, and sim- 
ilar subjects. 

Duplicating this effort on the 
House side is another committee 
headed by Representative Eugene 
Cox (D., Ga.). The Cox committee, 
however, plans to conduct all its 
proceedings behind closed doors and 
promises to make every effort to 
avoid calling aircraft officials away 
from their desks except where ab- 
solutely necessary. ormation de- 
veloped at the secret hearings will 
not be released, but will be made 
available to other members of Con- 


Aircraft manufacturers are ex- 
pected to be asked by both com- 
mittees for “causes of delay” in air- 
craft production, information which 
was presented earlier in the session 
to the House naval affairs committee 
where it was received with sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

The airlines as well .as the air- 
craft manufacturers are heading into 
Congressional investigations, the 
former because of recent accidents 
which anti-administration forces are 
tying in with the old CAA 

ganization 
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Speaking Off the Record 














IHE BRITISH AID PROGRAM will have a far wider effect on the avia- 

tion industry of this country than exhaustive public discussion has 
yet disclosed. For while it is obvious and repetitious to mention expansion 
of aircraft production, it is timely to think beyond this mushroom genesis 
and prepare for less spectacular but equally vital developments. 


In the first place, the new coordinated British-American plane 
procurement program, under which the Army and Navy as controllers 
of the purse strings will do the actual buying, should force our 
foreign customers to cooperate more closely in matters of design. 
Or, in other words, to agree more readily to Army and Navy pro- 
posals for standardization of aircraft and aeronautical equipment and 
supplies. Differences in pilot habits and in British-furnished acces- 
sories and arms naturally preclude complete standardization. But 
there is a wide gap between where parallel specifications can 
enormously relieve the problems of aircraft manufacturers and speed 
up production. 


Another interesting and important result of the industry’s expansion, a 
development of basic economic significance, is the increasing education of 
hun of small companies in the technique of aviation manufacturing, 
Through the pressure and demand for subcontracting, industries all over 
the country are abandoning their customary commercial business to par- 
ticipate in aeronautical production. Most of these will gradually revert 
to their former occupations after the emergency. But there will be dozens, 
and dozens of dozens, who will strive to “stay in aviation.” 

Industry leaders with vision believe that many of them will be needed 
even after military buying subsides. For we are training, through CAA, 
the Army and the Navy, a whole generation of young pilots. Private flying 
in this country has scarcely lifted its wings. But it will, fast, when the 
opportunity comes. Improvement in plane designs, learned from the war, 
will hasten this development. Meanwhile, private flying faces a set-back 
through lack of materials for production of lightplanes on any large scale 
for other than training uses. 


Simultaneously, if Congress can be persuaded to understand the 
need, the airport system of the vy | will be expanded to provide 
skyways across America beyond the dreams of the most farsighted 
of aviation enthusiasts even so short as a year or two ago. 

But for the moment, the aircraft industry must concentrate on the 
first demands of the British aid program—to expand, to train work- 
men, to speed up production methods, to get the job done. 


Te AIRLINES heard two news reports from Washington recently— 
one very good, one rather disturbing. The first involves the release 
of equipment to keep the transport lines up to traffic demands. Following 
weeks of heated discussion, the OPM commercial aircraft priorities com- 
mittee collected all pertinent information in one brief case and dumped it 
on the desk of committee head Arthur Whiteside. 


Included in the stack of documents was one from Capt. Sydney 
Kraus, who visited west coast factories to find out whether produc- 
tion of commercial planes would, as the army insisted, interfere 
materially with the military program. The happy conclusion, arrived 
at informally without action by the Priorities Board, allows con- 
tinuance of commercial airplane development. Limited production 
of Douglas DC-4’s and Lockheed Constellations may now go forward. 


The bad news concerns the screaming headlines of recent airline accidents 
leading to approval in Congress of resolutions to investigate the causes. 
In the House, Rep. Jack Nichols, Oklahoma Democrat, says that his special 
investigating committee will not countenance any “star chamber” sessions 
on the CAA reorganization issue. But the issue will be brought forward 
with pressure in formal hearings. So far, those who blame reorganization 
for the tragic crashes have based their contention chiefly on an argument 
that “CAA morale” was so affected by the change as to bring about the 
fctalities. But most strong supporters of CAA independents have not 
honestly found the Commerce Department shift responsible. All agree, 
however, that public confidence requires a thorough investigation. 


at @ ba THIS I am quite sure, that if we open a quarrel between the past 
and the present, we shall find that we have lost the future.” So spoke 
Mr. Winston Churchill when the British Parliament awoke to the alarming 
realization that England was not prepared. As a consequence of these 
words, a proposed “investigation of defense” was abandoned to free both 
government and industry officials for full attention to the task ahead. 


Mr. Churchill is the most quoted of English-speaking people 
today, because his rhetoric is beautiful, his courage even more so. 
But unfortunately, these words are not quoted here. Or if so, 
Senator Truman has not heard them. For the senator is ready to 
quarrel over contracts made, plants already located and building, 
agreements consummated, subcontracts placed, prices set. 


Armed with the broad powers of Congressional investigating authority, 
he heads a special committee appointed under a resolution he himse 
sponsored to inquire into “anything” affecting the defense program. Most 
unfortunate is the fact that the investigation comes at a time when govern- 
ment officials and leaders in aircraft and all war industries are straining 
every nerve to speed up production for defense «nd can ill afford to sit } 
through tedious hearings. 

cwP. | 
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“Wes patties 


VIEWPOINI 








@ Viewpoint is the great distinguishing 
characteristic among airplane builders. 






Bell Aircraft is building its leadership on a 






new viewpoint, expressed in the Airacobra, 






in which design is dictated by foresight 






into aviation’s needs... contrasted with 
the common viewpoint in which purpose 
is afterward found for new developments. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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American Aviation 


Only 15% of Municipal 


Pay Own Way 


Cities are Urged to Increase Revenues Without Overcharg- 
ing; Lack of Uniformity Throughout 
Country Is Cited 


OF APPROXIMATELY 650 municipal airports in the U. S., not more 

































than 15% are paying their way or 
on “Financ Munici Airport 
by the Jove hh. Manicipel 
port No. 143. $1.00). 

Pointing out that information on 
airport revenues and expenditures 
has been almost non-existent in the 


tracts, incomes, salaries, etc., the As- 
sociation recommends that steps be 
taken to obtain complete informa- 
tion on municipal airports and to 
strive for some kind of uniform rate- 
charging. 
The report is also intended to be 
helpful to cities desiring to increase 
their incomes. The study is the first 
of its kind ever published, although 
three other reports on other phases 
of airports have been prepared in 
the past few years. 

ing that municipalities were 
not so concerned about airport def- 
icits five and ten years ago when 
they were primarily interested in 
giving aid to a new form of trans- 
portation, the report states that times 
have chang: 
“Today air travel is a permanently 
established, major form of transpor- 
tation; and air power is a vital form 
of national defense. Airports are here 
to “, and an increasing number of 


Association, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago. 


breaking even, according to a report 


Operation” just prepared and published 


(Re- 


their airports as experiments, but 
rather as a routine type of municipal 
enterprise—like a street system, a 


they look through their financial 
glasses, city officials see that only a 
small proportion of municipal air- 
ports are self-supporting.” 

To aconsiderable extent, the report 
says, cities are now in a more favor- 
able position with respect to airport 
financing than ever before. This is 
because the federal government is 
extending financial aid to cities in 
the construction, enlargement, and 
improvement of airports throughout 
the country. 

Today, however, municipalities are 
faced with the need for enlarging and 
improving airports for the national 
defense and many cities are con- 
cerned as to whether there will be 
a proportionate increase in revenue 
after the emergency is over, as a 
result of these expenditures. The 
report answers in the affirmative. 

“The tremendous national effort is 
being placed on speedy expansion of 
the air branch of the nation’s armed 
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activity have great significance for 
the future of air travel, the first being 
the current training program for 
pilots and mechanics. When the post- 
emergency period is reached, there 
will be a great increase in the pro- 

rtion of the population who know 

ow to fly, and who are able to 
service planes. 

“Secondly, the need for rapid ex- 
pansion of the nation’s military air 
force will unquestionably result in 
the development of mass production 
of airplanes which, in the past- 
emergency period, will bring down 
the cost of planes for private use. 
Taken together, these two prospects 
of cheaper planes and a more fiying- 
minded public, will undoubtedly 
lead to an unparalleled growth in 


naturally result in increased munici- 
pal revenue from airport services.” 

The report points out that some 
cities are taking the view that since 
they helped to develop air trans- 
portation they now feel that air 
transportation should pay its own 
way and also pay back expenditures 
of the past. 


‘Still Needs Help’ 


Cee N SPITE of the tremendous 

Py it has made during the 
last few years, air travel is neverthe- 
less still in its developmental peri- 
od,” the report continues. “It still 
needs help really to come into its 
own. To put it the other way around, 
air travel—both commercial air 
transport and private flying—is now 
at a point where its continued de- 
velopment can be seriously handi- 
capped by, among other things, the 
imposition of too many airport 
charges, or charges that are too 





—_ 


Airport Has Brokerage Office 

A BROKERAGE branch office, be. 
lieved to be the first at any air- 
port in the U. S., has been opened 
in the administration building at 
LaGuardia Field. Passengers wait- 
ing to board planes or arriving in 
New York will be able to trade in 
any stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. While there is 
no stock ticker, latest prices of 29 
active stocks are shown on a small 
electric board, and other quotations 
are available. 











“. . . It is to be hoped that city 
officials will use good judgment ip 
constructing rate schedules for air. 
port use. For one thing, cities have 
both an individual and a collective 


past and that there is a complete : air transportation after the present arr . : 
fick (of uniformity throughout the “ANG, system, or any, other Ginergency period. is over. Such "espana to refrain fom put 
country in reg to charges, con- growt ’ ou therefore expansion of aviation, if for no othe 


reason than that aviation is becom. 
ing an increasingly important par 
of our whole system of national de. 
fense. 

“Don’t overcharge’ ought to be a 
guiding principle of every city official 
when he considers airport rates and 
charges.” 

On the other hand, the report sug- 
gests that cities should receive more 
revenue from such sources as 
gasoline sales and from the airlines. 
It considers hangar rentals low and 
believes more income can be obtain- 
ed from concessions such as restau- 
rants, garages, etc. 

The report showed that few air- 
ports receive revenue from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, 
Weather Bureau, the Post Office De- 
partment or the Army Air Corps. Of 
10 airports which made office space 
available to the CAB, five received 


the] 





no income at all, three received $] 






































city officials are no longer regarding forces. Two aspects of this present high. (Continued on page 13) per } 
= oe and « 
Of 
Airport Managers Airport Employes = 
E ene ‘ ~ . rems 
Salary and Other Compensation Position, Titles and Salaries — 
Airports having in excess of 100 transport movements monthly in 1936. Data 9 ~~ a a —e 
compiled Mar. 27, 1940, by Municipal Finance Officers Association of the United Salary Range F office 
States and Canada. ' Ne. Pua 
Tit’e of Position Ann7l Sa’ar This Rate ing. 
asm meee ; —— men 
Monthly Allowance Airport Director $3,500 1 three 
Are Living Value of Is City for 6,000 2 holds 
Monthly Quarters Livin Car Private 4,200 : 
Salary Furnished? Quarters Furnished? Car a. : é Pa: 
- ; tions 
doles heat $166.66 No say No None ao : ar eer 
300.00 Yes $50.00 No $20.00 3'150 1 di 
350.00 Yes 60.00 No 40,00 Sane | lan 
416.66 NO = eeeeee No None 2880 1 per 
275.00 ah) Sa aeeae a!) *. eee 2'845 1 landi 
200.00 Ro’ V -hepcaeaeledins No None 2700 1 Th 
325.00 Yes 50.00 eS 0 ——=ésséwm ewe 2600 i , 
300.00 i ee aro 2'520 1 ment 
600.00 EER RS tet No! 5c-mi 2200 > ame 
210.00 Yes 35.00 Yes |i cesece 2160 1 : 
541.66 —- . arenes No None 1'800 1 amot 
225.00 Yes 50.00 No 25.00 Assistant Director $4,200 1 As 
262.50 aaa oe e.-, ') (gamer Ayr : said 
None Yes 35.00 No None 2’ 400 1 ident 
300.00 a - ) peeks No None 2'280 : > 
250.00 —_ i eesees No None 920 : unifo 
500.00 i io No 15.00 1'300 : in 
300.00 Yes 40.00 No 25.00 Board Secretary $2,400 1 ed tl 
250.00 __ ea No* None Dispatcher and Tower Operators $5,400 1 ? 
aie joie eave ead cmemal 2'700 ; unit 
250.00 Saar Yes None 2'400 1 port 
246.00 iar No 25.00 2'340 i “W 
180.00 Mele. .Spbete No 50.00 2'160 i a 
eecese eeee eecece eeee eceece Oth f 5 . e 
arg = de auces — None ers $150 ha. bang mo on 
SEPSIS aes ere Janitor Basineer $1,575 1 : 
200.00 Yes 50.00 No None ‘Airport y ~~ $125-$150 per mo. = @ 
500.00 R11): ehalioen No one Electrician Helper 62k cents per hour _, 
ieee ine pais ee cami } oy a per mo . 
ees 200.00 No iia No 105) —«~orters — 50-495 ber mo. on 
ecercccce 300.00 Yes 25.00 No . Janitors ap per mo. simp 
teen es eee euee ee n° ‘eeane Assistant Janitor per mo. ' 
peseee 180.00 Yes 27.50 No None Senior Clerk $1,260-$2,400 per year mani 
—s, Mechanic ee ihe ne per year “Tr 
er ‘ r year : 
\Allowance five cents per mile while on city business. Maintenance Foreman $1,600-$3, per year ing { 
Averages $15 per month. Truck Driver $1,620-$2,040 per year ) find 
* Allowance of $20 = at but not in effect. Laborers 47%% cents to 65 cents per hour} perie 
*Municipal airport to Ui Air Lines and is managed by that firm. Painter oi day can ¢ 
S Airport is ted under Port Authority. Service Man $900-$1, per year 
e is leased to Richmond Air Transport & Sales Corp. at Maids-Cooks $50 per mo. done 
annual rental $600 plus twenty-five cents for each pesseneer entering or Maintenance Supervisor $2,040 per year plus residence demc 
leaving port. My costs, except lighting, building urance, and a few Bookkeeper 1,500-$2, r year | phas 
minor items are e lessee. The net revenue to the city in 1939 was ; Mechanics $1,380-$1,800 per year , 
TSince 1937 the m airport has been under the full charge of St. temance Crew ofise per mo. _ 
County. F per year wor 
* ves gas and oil for personal car which averages $15 per month. Watchmen $1,320-$1,440 per year 
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——,| Des Moines Airport 
Yifice ° 
ce. ve. || Has Indicator Board 
openea |} for Burned-Out Bulbs 
ing at " 
| Wait. 
ring in a 
ade in 
v York 
ere is 
| of 20 
} SMaill 
tations 
a. 
hat city 
nent in 
= = AS AN indicator of burned-out light 
lective pulbs at Des Moines Municipal Airport, 
: where there are 152 runway lights, 70 
putting poundary lights and two beacons 
ntinued sprinkled over a square mile, a special 
10 Other§ switchboard was designed and built 
becom-§ ynder the direction of Art Thomas, 
Mt partf superintendent of the airport. 
nal de. Every circuit on the field terminates 
in the board, and bulbs on the board 
to be gy will not light unless the circuit is 
fficial complete. 
- Wind lights at the end of the run- 
tes and ways indicate the direction of wind 
to the control board so the operator 
rt sug-— xnows which runway to light for in- 
e more coming planes. 
eS as Only one runway can be lighted at a 
irlines, time and the operator can light taxi 
yw and strips separately until the plane has 
»btain- "Sa is a “telltale circuit” in the 
"estau- beacon tower, which warns the control 
board when the main beacon light is 
Ww air-) oyt and the auxiliary beacon is in 
e Civil use. 
the 
ce De- 
Ps. O 15% Pay 
§ 
aaa (Continued from page 12) 
ved $1 
per year, one received $20 per month 
_____ | and one received $45 per month. 

Of 14 airports which grant space 
to the Weather Bureau, nine get no 
income from this source, while the 
remaining five receive from $1 per 
year to $30 per month. ‘ 

a Twelve airports report air mail 
paia} Offices in their administration build- 
; Rate} ing. Of these, nine receive no pay- 
ments for such service. The other 
5. three are paid by the airline which 
1 holds the government mail contract. 
1 Payments from military organiza- 
H tions range from a low of no charge 
1 whatsoever for hangar space and 
1 landing privileges to a high of $2,500 
year for lease of one hangar and 
1 oo? om facilities. 
: The report suggests that govern- 
1 ment agencies, since they do pay in 
2 some cases, should pay a reasonable 
amount at all airports. 
1 As for hangar rentals, the report 
1 said “There seems to be some ev- 
idence that hangar rates are 
uniformly low.” 
In conclusion the report emphasiz- 
ed that as a permanent operating 
unit of city government, today’s air- 
port needs to be effectively managed. 

“While it is perfectly true that the 

to title ‘airport manager’ describes a 
type of employment which has been 
in existence only a short time—and 
that therefore the supply is not as 
great as the demand—it is equally 
true that airport management is 
simply a new phase of municipal 
Management. 

_ “In other words, if a city is look- 

ing for an airport manager and can 

find no applicant with previous ex- 

hour} perience as an airport manager, it 
can do what many other cities have 

ect somebody who has 

— ted ability in some other 
phase of municipal management or 

| administration, and put him to 
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American Aviation 


Airport Projects Approved 


CTING IN accordance with the pro- 

visions of Section 303 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Act, the 
admiu..rator auring the period from 
Jan. 21 through Feb. 20 issued 70 Cer- 
tificates of Air Navigation Facility 
Necessity, in enect approving 42 WPA, 
five NYA, 22 joint CAA-WPA, and one 
FWA-PWA projects. These certificates 
authorize the expenditure of federal 
funds in the operation of the projects 
in question, but are subject to with- 
drawal for certain specified causes, in- 
cluding failure to operate such projects 
in accordance with the approved plans, 
specifications, and other supporting 
material. 

Projects over $50,000 are: 

Des Moines, Ia., Municipal Airport— 
$250,000 to construct concrete hangar, 
including plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical work. (WPA) 

Long Beach, Cal., Municipal Airport— 
$123,294 tor excavating, grading, u.ling 
and surfacing; constructing runways, 
taxiways and pumphouse; installing 
drainage and lighting faci.ities; erect- 
ing fences, etc. (WPA) 

Baltimore, Md., Municipal Airport— 
$281,281 for filling, shaping and grad- 
ing; paving runway; installing drainage 
facilities, water mains and conduit 
lines; laying cable and installing 
boundary lights; paving driveways, taxi- 
ways and sidewalks; landscaping, etc. 
(WPA) 

Bellingham, Wash., Airport—$168,304 
for constructing airport in Whatcom 
County, including excavating, clearing, 
grading, draining and fencing; surfac- 
ing runways, turnarounds and taxi- 


ways; constructing administration 
building unit; lighting runways, etc. 
(WPA) 


Lubbock, Tex., Municipal Airport— 
$227,675 for grubbing, draining and 


grading; paving runways and taxi- 
strips; installing lighting system, etc. 
(WPA) 

Key Municipal Airport, Meridian, 
Miss.—$527,313 to clear approaches, 
grade new landing strips, pave run- 
ways and taxi-strips, install lighting 


facilities, provide drainage, etc. (WPA) 
Manchester, N. H., Airport—$297,172 
to construct runways with landing 
strips, extend and widen existing run- 
ways, extend drainage facilities, re- 
arrange existing lighting facilities and 
install additional lighting; clearing, 
grading, filling, fencing, etc. (WPA) 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Municipal Airport— 
$328,623 for construction of runways, 
widening and lengthening existing run- 
way and taxiways, realigning and ad- 
justing existing boundary and runway 
lighting system, etc. (WPA) 
Logan-Cache Airport, Logan, Utah— 
$121,312 to complete construction of 
new runways and widen present run- 
ways, construct administration build- 
ing, install drainage facilities and 
lighting system, etc. (WPA) 
Hagerstown, Md., Municipal Airport— 
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ing base, paving, constructing curbs 
and installing lighting system. (CAA- 

CAA 105,000; WP. wed 
» $105,000; ‘A, $276,283 for ex- Missoula County Airport, Missoula, 
tension of existing runways, extending Mont.—CAA, $236,000; WPA, $306,876 
basic lighting facilities, installing for excavating, surfacing and grading; 
drainage system, etc. (CAA-WPA) stabilization of runway shoulders, con- 


struction of concrete warm-up blocks 
and floors for hangars, moving lights 
and buildings from old to new airport 
site, construction of switching station, 
paving three runways, installing drains 


Lynchburg, Va., Municipal Airport— 
CAA, $133,000; WPA, $42,088 for length- 
ening and widening runways, construct- 
ing parking area, aprons and drainage 


facilities; paving runways, installing 
boundary lights, landscaping, etc. and contact lights, paving taxiways, 
(CAA-WPA) aprons and roadways; installing water 
s ly, field lighting and electrical 
Johnstown, Pa., Muni rport— ‘*UPP : 
a, Municipal Ai supply systems, etc. (CAA-WPA) 


CAA, $250,000; WPA, $222,245 for ex- 
cavating. grading, draining, construct- 


(To be continued) 











Landing Fees 


(Table prepared by American Municipal Association) 

















Approxi- 
mate 
Annual 
Income 
from Description of Rates, etc. 
Source 
City (1939) 

Knoxville, Tenn. $1,861 Flat charge made to American Airlines for use 
of field, office space, and all facilities. 

San Diego, Cal. 300 Charge based on $25 per month—one landing 
= day—to transport companies owning no 

ngars. Those owning hangars pay ground 
rentals in lieu of landing fees. 

Charlotte, N. C. 600 No landing charges made to those other than 
scheduled operator—Eastern Air Lines—Income 
result of five-year (non-exclusive) contract with 
operator, and includes office space. 

Augusta, Me. 780 From Northeast Airlines. Includes office rental 
as well as landing privileges. 

Elkins, W. Va. 180 Contract with scheduled air carrier giving air- 
line free use of field and office space, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 200 Contract with scheduled air carrier gave this 
sum and included office space. 

Memphis, Tenn. No figure Each of three airlines pays landing fee of $125 

for 1939 per month for first round trip schedule, and $25 
per month each additional round trip there- 
after. All landing fees waived if as much as 
10,000 gallons of gas are purchased at the field. 
Nashville, Tenn. No ee Two airlines pay no landing fees as such, but 
for 1 both pay “airport rent” which includes lan 
privil American pays $500 r month for 
use Of airport, Eastern pays per month. 

Barre-Montpelier, Vt. 600 Northeast Airlines pays $50 per month landing 
privileges and office rental—office 10 by 18 feet. 

New York City lending fee is based on weight of plane, as 
ollows: 

Weight of Plane Fee 
Under 4,000 pounds $ 5.00 
4,000- 6,000 pounds 7.50 
6,000- 9,000 pounds 12.50 
9,000- 15,000 pounds 15.00 
5,000- 50,000 pounds 15.00 gies $2.50 for 
each 5, ds in 
excess of 15,000. 
50,000-100,000 pounds $15.00 plus $2.50 for 
each 10,000 junds in 
excess of 50,000. 
Hyannis, Mass. $1.00 per landing. 
Billings, Mont. 990 No landing fees charged to Inland Air 


Northwest Airlines pays $65 per month for Trip 
1 and $3.50 per month extra for each of Flights 
2-6. 





Airport Income 


Airport Expenses 


2c light, heat power 












& water 
Bc le automatic traffic 
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Concessions 
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Tenn. Sponsors 


Glider Training 


WHILE measures to create a 
nation-wide glider training program 
await Congressional action in Wash- 
ington, announcement is made by the 
Tennessee Aeronautics Commission 
of a state plan to provide sailplane 
training for youth of high school age. 
The first unit is scheduled to start 
gliding activities May 3 near Nash- 
ville, and other branches will be 
organized elsewhere in the state if 
the movement gains support, W. 
Percy McDonald, chairman of the 
commission, stated. 

William Hawley Bowlus, well- 
known sailplane designer, is being 
considered to direct the program, ac- 
cording to McDonald. 

In Washington, Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran (D. Nev.) has introduced a bill 
to establish a glider pilot training 
division within the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and John M. Costello 
(D., Cal.) has proposed a similar 
measure in the House. McCarran’s 
bill would allot $500,000 for glider 
training during the fiscal year 1942, 
while Costello’s proposal is a “blank- 
check” type of bill, specifying only 
that glider training be carried on 
“within the limits of available ap- 
propriations.” 


Ground Schools Join 
NATA; Create a Fair 


Trade Practice Code 


FIRST STEPS in the organization of 
the Aviation Ground Schools Service 
section of the National Aviation Train- 
ing Association were taken Feb. 21-22 
in Kansas City when representatives of 
22 schools agreed. to form the section 
subject to approval by NATA board of 
governors in Washington Mar. 17. 

Members of a committee of five 
designated to meet with the NATA board 
are: Don Frye, Frye Aircraft Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ralph E. Oliver, Midland 
Radio & Television Schools, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. W. Borton, General Airmotive 
Corp., Cleveland, O.; John Wilson, Lewis 
School of Aeronautics, Lockport, III; 
and Frederick H. Roever, Parks Air Col- 
lege, East St. Louis, Ill. 

One declared purpose of the new sec- 
tion is to raise the ethics and standards 
of that division of aeronautical training. 
A resolution was adopted setting forth 
a code of fair trade practice pledging 
honesty in advertising, especially with 
regard to approval by certain govern- 
ment agencies, endorsements by manufac- 
turers, promises of jobs, and defer- 
ment from Selective Service. 





Inter City Discontinues 
All Flight Activities 


INTER CITY Airlines Inc., located at 
Boston Municipal Airport, East Bos- 
ton, Mass., recently became Inter City 
Aviation Inc., according to Robert M. 
Love, president. 

At the time the change was made, 
the organization discontinued all flight 
activities and is now concentrating on 
the sale, service and distribution of 
Stinson, Aeronca, Fairchild, Howard 
and Grumman airplanes; Wright, Ly- 
coming, Ranger and Continental en- 
gines; and Eclipse, Pioneer, RCA, Ben- 
dix, B.G., and Edo products in the 
New England states. 

Cantwell to KC 

RUSSELL Cantwell, for many years 
with the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
where he handled aviation and trans- 
portation matters, has been appointed 
aviation commissioner of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, succeed- 
ing Warren Blazier, now Beech Air- 
craft’s personnel director. Well known 
in aviation circles, Cantwell played a 
prominent part in the Southwest Avia- 
tion Conference at Tulsa last year. 
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THE FIRST tandem airplane ever 
turned out of the plant of Taylorcraft 
Aviation Corp. at Alliance, O., was an- 
nounced recently and has been offered 


with 65-hp. Continental, Lycoming or 
Franklin engines. The new ship, a 
trainer, is said to be as economical in op- 
eration as other Taylorcraft models, and 
with its 14-gal. fuel tank has a cruising 
range of approximately 300 miles. 
Taylorcraft has experimented with 
tricycle landing gear on the new model, 
as shown in the illustration above. 
Wing struts on the trainer have been 
brought up nearer the front of the ship, 
joining the longerons at the front land- 
ing gear fittings, forward of the cabin 
door. In many respects the tandem 


follows closely the same general design 
and outward appearance of Taylor- 
craft’s standard trainer and the de- 
luxe model. 

The tandem job, known as the model 


D, has a span of 35 ft., 5 in.; length, 22 
ft., 9 in.; height, 7 ft.; wing area, 180 
sq. ft.; oil capacity, 1 gal. 


Weight and performance figures are 
given as follows: Wing loading, 6.64 Ibs. 
sq. ft.; power loading, 18.4 lIbs./sq. ft.; 
empty weight, 720 lIbs.; useful load, 480 
Ibs.; gross weight, 1,200 Ibs.; baggage, 70 
Ibs.; maximum speed, 102 mph.; cruising 
speed, 92 mph.; landing speed, 35 mph.; 
service ceiling, 15,000 ft.; rate of climb 
600 ft./min. 





Boeing & Spartan Schools Report Big 
Demand for Grads; Cal-Aero Expands 


THE DEMAND for graduates is in- 
creasing steadily under stimulus of the 
national defense program and shortages 
in filling requests for men are being ex- 
perienced, according to reports from Boe- 
ing School of Aeronautics, Oakland. Cal., 
and from Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Boeing placed 242 graduates in aero- 
nautical positions during 1940 and ex- 
pects to handle more than 700 students 
in 1941, T. Lee Jr., school director, stated. 
The school, he said, has purchased con- 
siderable new equipment for its two 
major courses, airline operations-engi- 
neering and aeronautical engineering. 
each of which includes 3,712 hours of 
study in 49 subjects. 

Of the 700 students expected this year, 
300 will be mechanics for training under 
special contract with the U. S. Army, 
while 90 more will be airline first officers 
preparing at Tracy, Cal., for transport 
service. 


Spartan Enrolls 900 


Spartan has reported a record enroll- 
ment of 900 including 260 civilian stu- 
dents in engineering, mechanics, radio, 
flight, instruments and meteorology, 440 
Army Air Corps flying cadets, and 200 
enlisted men in the Spartan Air Corps 
technical school. 

All available and qualified graduates 
are now actively employed in industry 
and the demand is now greater than the 
supply, according to the school’s place- 
ment department. Spartan has 22 train- 
ing planes in operation, including one 
Link Trainer. 


al-Aero Grows 


When the initial unit of Cal-Aero 
Academy’s new $300,000° training center 
at Oxnard, Cal., is completed about Mar. 
22, some 135 Army Air Corps fiying 
cadets will be received each five weeks 
instead of the present number of 45. 
Forty acres have been leased by Maj. 
C. Cx Moseley, president of Cal-Aero, 


directly across from the school’s present 
operating base at Oxnard airport, and 
the new center when finished will be 
comparable in size and construction to 
the division at Ontario. 


Construction will include an adminis- 
tration and medical building, mess-hall 
and kitchen, recreation hall, ground 


school building and 47 bungalow type 
barracks around a central patio. In 
addition, another hangar will be erected 
at the airport. 


Lincoln School Forms 
Aviation Fraternity 


FIRST UNIT of what is hoped to be- 
come a national professional aviation 
fraternity has been formed by students 
at Lincoln Aeronautical Institute Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. Known as Alpha Epsilon 


Rho, the  fra- 
ternity is open 
to pilots, me- 
chanics, instruc- 
tors, engineers, 
draftsmen and 
executives, any 


qualified person 
undergoing train- 
ing or employed 
in the aircraft in- 
dustry. 
Activities in- 
clude educational 
movies, presenta- 
tion of technical 





Maki 


papers, and discussions of new develop- 


ments, plus the social trimmings of 
dinners and smokers. 

Officers of the Lincoln chapter are: 
Walter Maki, president; Kenneth Hig- 
ginson, first vice president; William Ar- 
mentrout, second vice president; Stanley 
Ruzow, secretary, and Melvin Dalpez, 
treasurer. 

Plans are underway to encourage the 
formation of similar units in other 
schools. 


Northeast Airlines 
School Trains Flight 
Instructors for CAA 


Several flight instructors, first of a 
group which will ultimately total over 
200, have begun the CAA’s cross country 
instructor course at Northeast Airline 
pilot training school at Boston. A similar 
course is also to be offered soon at Boeing 
School of Aeronautics, Oakland, Cal. 

Successful completion of the two-week 
course, which consists of ground and 
flight instruction, qualifies those taking 
it to serve as instructors in the crose 
country flying course, a new phase of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program to be 
started this spring. 

The following instructors have bee 
ordered to report for the course: Frank 
G. Andrews, CAA, LaGuardia Field, WN. 
Y.; Lucien G. Metzger, CAA, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Roland K. Alexander, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Richard K. Benson, Niagara From 
the Air Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Hylan, Hylan Flying Service Ine, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Odell Garrison, CAA 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Hunt, CAA, Joliet 
Ill.; Marcus O. Schellenberg, Ray Wik 


son Inc., Denver, Colo.; William F. Un 
derwood, Southern Airways Sales Co, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Kenneth L. Buis, Roscog 


Turner Aeronautical Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and A. H. Luko, Lewis School of 
Aeronautics, Lockport, Ill. 

“This undertaking is the — 
of the desire of the air transport industry 
to cooperate and assist in every way 
possible in the national defense pro 
gram,”’ Northeast announced. 


Aeronautical Charts 


NEW EDITIONS of aeronautical charts 
are available from the U. S. Coast ang 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. G) 
and from recognized dealers at major 
airports. Pilots are warned not to us 
old charts. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scaled af 
1:1,000,000, sell for 40c; direction finding 
charts, a series of six scaled at 1:2,000,00@) 
sell for 40c; and sectional charts, a serie 
of 87 scaled at 1:500,000, sell for 25c. On 
orders grossing $10 or more, including 
assortments, there is a 33 1/3% discount 


New Alaska Aeronautical Chart 


ST. ELIAS. Feb. 1941. Scale, 1:14 
000,000. Size 23” x 30”. Located in lat 
tude 57° 40’—-62° 40’ N., longitude 133°— 


147° W., an area about 129,000 sq. mi 
40c. Second of Alaskan series. Litho 
graphed in 15 colors showing towns, topo 
graphic names, railroads, roads and trails, 
airports, radio facilities, drainage, etc. 











































Chart 


25-DF. Feb. 1941. Size 32 x 36”. Le 
cated in latitude 26°—40° N., longitude 
87°—107° W., area of 850,000 sq. mi. Ac- J 
cumulation of changes since last edition. § 
New Editions of Regional Charts 

1-M. Feb. 1941. Size 22 x 35”. Le} 
cated in latitude 44°—49° N., longitude | 
114°—125° W., area 197,000 sq. mi. Ac-| 
cumulation of changes. | 

13-M. Jan. 1941. Size 26 x 45”. —_ 


cated in latitude 32°-38° N., longitude 
87°—99° W., area 299,000 sq. mi. Ac 
cumulation of changes. 

15-M. Feb. 1941. Size 26 x 37”. Le 
cated in latitude 26°—32° N., longitude 


97°—106° 30’ W., area 246,000 sq. mi. Ac- } 


cumulation of changes. 


New Edition of Sectional Chart 


PHOENIX. Jan. 1941. Size 20 x @ 
Located in latitude 32°—34° N., long 
tude 108°—114° W., area 55,000 sq. 
Addition of the Cochise radio range, 
way beacons between Tucson and Rodew® 
and civil airways between Tucson am 
Columbia. 









Phoebe Omlie With CAA 


MRS. PHOEBE Omlie of Mem 
Tenn., well known in aviation ¢ 
has joined the CAA as senior pri 
flying specialist. It is understood 
Mrs. Omlie will work in coopers 
with WPA, Office of Education and 
other government 
with aviation. 
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American 


Don’t bother looking up, 


you might drop a stitch!  - 


It’s another AMERICAN AIRLINES FLAGSHIP 
purring by... on regular schedule. 


Folks used to stop what they were doing and 
gaze skyward when they heard the drone of a 
plane. Today they seldom do. 


Not because aviation has lost any of its ro- 
mance. But because the industry has so developed 


zs 2 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Aviation for March 
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that it is a recognized part of the scheme of things. 


Long a leader in this development, American 
Airlines has done much to help the industry 
attain ‘““more miles with more safety.”” And it has 
been our privilege at B. F. Goodrich to help 
American achieve this goal. Standard equipment 
on the Flagship shown above are B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertown Airplane Tires. These tires help the 
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OVER 900,000,000 passenger miles to their 
credit. That's the record of AMERICAN AIR- 
LINES. A record of safety and the utmost effi- 


ciency. Goodrich 
ona LY 


salutes American! 

Flagship Fleet make safer, smoother take-offs and 
landings. Also— all Flagships fly with the added 
protection of famous B. F. Goodrich De-Icers. 

More than 50 products, developed by Good- 
rich research, are now serving the industry—on 
planes both large and small. If you'd like com- 
plete information, write airmail to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, O. 


Silvertowns 
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ABRASION SHOES + DE-ICERS 
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THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 
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CAB Changes Regs 
on Pilot Licenses 


SECTIONS of Civil Air Regulations 
concerning tests required for private 
and commercial pilot certificates have 
been amended by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


[Private Flying] 


Pormerly, an applicant for either of 
these certificates was required to 
demonstrate his ability to make spot 
landings, after the execution of a 360- 
degree turn from 1,500 ft. and a 
spiralling approach from 2,000 ft. 
However, CAB states that its safety 
bureau has discovered that “serious 
collision accidents have occurred be- 
tween training planes engaged in the 
practice of these maneuvers, and other 
aircraft.” 

The amendments remove these re- 
quirements and provide instead that 
the applicant be required to demon- 
strate three, instead of one, spot land- 
ings from a normal 180-degree ap- 
proach turn and that, independent of 
any landing maneuver, he demonstrate 
his ability to spiral. 


Civilian Fliers Association 
Formed by 200 in Hawaii 


* CIVILIAN Fliers Association of Hawali 
Was recently organized in Honolulu 
“to promote aviation in the territory 
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The Side-by-Side Ariel 





BOVE IS the new Ariel lightplane, 


model A, introduced recently by 
Ariel Aircraft Inc., Municipal Airport. 
Coffeyville, Kan., of which Glenn A. 
Stearman is president. Fuselage is of 
the Warren truss type, welded steel 
tubing, fabric covered; side-by-side 
seating with dual stick controls. Bag- 
gage compartment is located aft of 
seats. Cabin has two doors. 
Wings—single spar semi-cantilever 
construction with plywood cover on 
leading edge; ailerons are full friese 
type; wing is built in two separate 
panels attached at two points of the 
fuselage and one point at strut. 





and to aid in the American def 
program.” Dr. L. A. R. Gaspar Jr. was 
mamed president; Roy A. Vitousek, 
chairman; Harry E. White, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Virginia Thomas, secretary; 
Joseph Driver, treasurer; and Albert 
Mullin, auditor. Members of the board 
of governors are Robert L. Campbell, 
Hawaii CAA representative; James Hogg, 
Inter-Island Airways pilot; H. 8. Camp- 
bell and E. C. Keyes. 

Objectives of the group, which has 
200 members, include establishment of 
ground school training courses at the 
University of Hawaii; promotion of 
air navigation facilities and air safety 
regulations for civilian flying; develop- 
ment of additional airports and emer- 
gency landing fields and encourage- 
ment of air tours, air meets and air 
shows. 





Tweney Joins University 
Aeronautical Department 
GEORGE H. Tweney, a graduate of the 
university, has joined the faculty of the 
University of Detroit's college of engi- 
neering as an instructor in aeronautics. 


tinental 
Design Scholar- 


a recently in charge of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ general engineering office in 
New York City, Tweney has some 200 
hours of flight time in the Atlantic Clip- 
pers as a flight test engineer. 

The staff of Detroit U.’s aeronautics 




























Standard equipment includes Freed- 
man-Burnham propeller, Firestone 
tires, Shinn wheels and mechanical 
heel brakes, battery, navigation lights, 
cabin heater, carburetor heater, wheel 
pants and fire extinguisher. Instru- 
ments include altimeter, air speed in- 
dicator, engine gage unit. 





Model A is fitted with a 65-hp. Ly- 
coming 0145 B-2; model B, Continental 
75; model C, Franklin 80. 

Specifications of the model A fol- 
low: Span, 30 ft.; length, 20 ft. 24% 
in.; height, 6 ft. 542 in.; wing area, 
132 sq. ft.; power loading, 17.63 Ilbs.; 
wing loading, 8.68 lbs. 1 sq. ft.; empty 
weight, 618 lbs.; payload, 230 lbs.; use- 
ful load, 528 ibs.; gross weight, 1,146 
lbs.; baggage, 60 lbs.; fuel, 20 gal.; 
oil, 1 gal. 

Performance: Maximum speed 115 
mph.; cruising speed, 105 mph.; land- 
ing speed, 40 mph.; service ceiling, 
14,000 ft.; rate of climb, 750 ft. 1 min.; 
cruising range, 450 mi. 

Officers of the new company are 
Glenn L. Stearman, president, general 
manager and chief engineer; Gail Stear- 
man, vice president of the drafting de- 
partment; William P. Sullivan, secre- 
tary-treasurer; George Reeves, produc- 
tion superintendent. 





NAA Board of Directors 
Appoints Executive Group 


NATIONAL Aeronautic Association 
board of directors has appointed the 
following members to serve on the 
executive committee for the coming 
year: James E. Webb, personnel direc- 
tor, Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc.; A. H. 
Near, president, American Association 
of Airport Executives; W. W. Brincker- 
hoff, secretary-treasurer, Private Fliers 
Association; Col. J. H. Jouett, presi- 
dent, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; and W. R. Enyart, NAA vice- 
president and general manager of Sim- 
monds Aerocessories Inc. 

Capt. Gill Robb Wilson, NAA presi- 
dent, is chairman of the committee, 
which functions for the full board be- 
tween quarterly meetings of the latter 
group. 


Nebraska Reports Wide 
Aviation Growth in 1940 


NEBRASKA Aeronautics Commission 
his issued its 1940 report in which it an- 
nounces the greatest expansion of avia- 
tion in the history of the state. The com- 
mission states that certificated aircraft 
increased from 97 in 1939 to 221 in 1940; 
airplane pilots from 196 to 812; licensed 
airports. 29 to 50; and licensed aviation 
schools, five to 24. 

Funds expended for airport develop- 
ment and improvement during the year, 
exclusive of CAA construction on civil 
airways, totaled $1,938,373, including 
WPA, $1,678,846; municipal, $234,646; 
state, $14,175; and NYA, $10,704. Despite 
an 800 per cent increase in flying ac- 
tivity over 1939. only one fatal accident 
occurred, that during an advanced train- 
ing maneuver, the report states. 


Court Denies Ouster Injunction 


THE RIGHT of John McKenzie, New 
York City commissioner of docks, to 
revoke on 30 days notice the li of 
@ company leasing from the 
city was upheld recently in Supreme 
Court, Brooklyn. The court denied 
the application of Erickson & Remmert 





Raymond Lee Kidd 


Loses Pilot's License 


RAYMOND Lee Kidd, said to be a 
partner in the operation and manage- 
ment of Southern Aviation School, on 
Feb. 28 had his private pilot’s license 
revoked by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for violations of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. 

The CAB charged Kidd with giving 
instruction without an _  instructor’s 
rating, using an aircraft “in the 
furtherance of a business,” failing to 
have certain aircraft given proper 
periodic inspections, stunting while 
carrying two passengers without para- 
chutes, and diving to within 50 ft. 
of a Coast Guard hangar at Biloxi, 
Miss. 


Hangar Dedication Will Open 
Annual Aviation Conference 

DEDICATION of the Kansas National 
Guard Aviation Squadron hangar will 
open the Southwest Aviation Conference 
at Wichita, Kan., Apr. 24-26, according 
to C. R. Mooney, secretary. 

The annual funfest will be held the 
evening of the 24th, followed on the 
next day by regular sessions which will 
feature national defense and the place 
of civil aviation in war-time and after 
the war. 

The closing day will be devoted to a 
business session, election, and resolu- 
tions. 

Among the Wichita organizers of the 
conference are D. Bonous, of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce, and 
Bentley Barnabas, of Kansas Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 


Airport Surfacing 

THE ASPHALT Institute, 801 Second 
Ave., New York City, has published a 
booklet on “The Washington National 
Airport and Choice of Surfacing Types 
for Airports.” Authors are Col. Robert 
S. Thomas, of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, and H. H. Houk, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


Argentina Tests Lightplane 
Argentina’s 50-hp. lightplane “Ei 
Boyero,” built at the Army’s Cordoba 
factory, is reported to be giving excellent 
results. The Army is said to be consider- 
ing awarding exclusive Argentine sales 
rights for the plane to the highest bidder. 





































































Private Flying | 


SAFAIR INC. has leased space On the 
ground floor of the RCA Bidg. in Rocke. 
feller Center, New York, for an Office 
and the sale and display of airplanes 
The display room will show Piper Cub 
models. Previous address of Safair was 
240 Madison Ave. 

A NEW FLYING service opened Mar. | 
at Bishop Field, Flint, Mich., known ag 
Smith Aviation Service. Operators are 
Don J. Smith and R. H. McArthur. 
Smith will be instructor of the fly 
school end and McArthur will handle 
the business end. Firm is Piper Cub 
dealer. 

IRVINGTON FLIERS Inc. R. F. D. 9, 
Box 637-5, Indianapolis, has been formed. 
Incorporators are Walter L. Stace, Nail 
Hedrick and George Devan. 

MUSTANG AVIATION School has 
been incorporated at Dallas, Tex. Thos 
in the company are Edward F. Booth, 
E. D. Criddle Jr. and N. T. Womack. 

A NEW AIRPLANE sales organization, 
Valley Air Sales, has taken space at 
Epringfield, Mass., airport. Edwin D. 
Ballard of South Hadley Center is sales 
manager and Donald Mackintosh of 
Holyoke is treasurer. Office will be at 
13 Myrtle St., Holyoke. Firm has pur. 
chased an Ercoupe. 

TRAINING OF STUDENTS, sale of 
airplanes and development of a charter 
service are purposes of Eastern Air Serv. | 
ice Inc. organized at Stratford, Conn 
Ralph Prince is president and three 
engineers of Vought-Sikorsky division | 
of United Aircraft Corp. are listed a 
officers. They are: Nicholas Glad, v.p.; 
Victor Utgoff, secretary, and Albert 
Farian, treasurer. Fifteen students are 
now being instructed. 

ROSEMONT AERONAUTICAL Society | 
has been organized at Houston, Tex. 
with the following incorporators: Berm- | 
ard L. Allen, Lloyd Butaud and Mr 
J. C. Clark. 

LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE Corp. has an- 
nounced CAA approval of its 75 hp. Sil- 
vaire as a seaplane. Equipped with No. 
1320 Edo pontoons, the plane has a gros 
weight of 1,260 Ibs. Take off in calm 
water is rated at 12 seconds and rate of 
climb at 650 ft. per minute. Empty 
weight is 772 lIbs., useful load 488 Ibs. 
Cruising speed is 102 mph. with land- 
ing speed at 40 mph. Service ceiling 12,.- 
500 ft. Ship is identical to the landplane 
but includes additional corrosion proofing. 

PRIVATE FLYERS will soon have a) 
good airport at Hot Springs, Ark. The 
city will start work immediately on a 
$380,000 airport seven miles west of the 
city on U. S. highway 70, and less than 
a mile from Lake Hamilton. There will 
be two paved runways, each 6,000 feet 
and a seaplane base. 

THE FIRST AIRPLANE ever to be dis 
played in down-town Kalamazoo, Mich. 
was a Luscombe Silvaire shown in a 
auto salesroom by Parrott Flying Service. 
The flying service created so much inter- 
est, in fact, that the automobile salesman } 
took flying lessons. 








a : 
Maurice Waters Resigns . 

MAURICE L. Waters, general managet | 
of Elmira Area Soaring Corp. ,wilmire 
N. Y., has resigned and has been re 
placed by Robert J. Lancraft, secretary- 
manager of the Elmira Association of 
Commerce. 





Hangar Flying? 
PRIVATE Pilot Charles G. Pierce 
must have been tired of it all. On 
Sept. 7, 1940, according to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Pierce went t 
the Ft. Morgan, Col., Municipal Air- 
port (unlighted) shortly after mid- 
night, climbed into a Cub and taxied 
out about 500 ft. in front of a hangar. 
He opened the throttle, took off and 
flew into the side of the hangar. Re- 
sult: serious injury. “Upon being 
questioned after the accident the pilot 
stated that he had intended to 
the aircraft and himself and that he 
was sorry he didn’t do a better job.” 
CAB said. Consequence: CAB re 
voked his certificate. 
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What goes on here, anyway? On this page, gentlemen, we print the puzzles—you solve them. 
I'm making a point of this because a lot of you readers of the Perch have been sending me 
problems and puzzles. Dandy ones, too. Only you don’t send the answers with them. And 
how can I publish them in the Perch if I'm not sure of the right answers myself? Work 'em 
all out? Have a heart, fellows, and send answers with all puzzles! 





Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing-Tips,’’ M@r., 
Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Thurman DuVall, a R.W. from Georgia 
Tech, thinks so much of Gulf Aviation 
Gasoline that he is moved to poetry. 
The following little epic, entitled, ““G's,”’ 
is reprinted with the kind permission of 
the author: 

I think that I shall never see, 

A gas as good as G.A.G. 

A fuel that gives its very best 

To fly these “birds” teat have 

no “nest”’ 

A gas that’s tops in many ways, 

Used in every “crate’’ these days 

Planes are flown by guys like me, 

But only Gulf makes G.A.G.! 


DISHWASHING—A TO Z. 

When it comes to washing dishes, there 
seems to bea number of different schools 
of thought. For instance, there is the 
bachelor, or let-them-pile-up-to-the-ceil- 





ing school. The bachelor grasps the dish 
and holds it under the hot water tap for 
a moment. He then lets the towel do 
most of the dirty work. Then there’s the 
“sudsy’’ school. These folks believe in 
plenty of soap. They get the plates pretty 
clean—but the next time you use them 
there’s liable to be a distinct flavor of 
soap. Of course, the ultimate in dish- 
washing is one of those new machines 


that does everything but stack the dishes 
for you after it’s through washing them. 
What a job those machines do! 

Washing dishes and cleaning up an oil 
have a lot in common. (Refining oil is 
really a cleaning process). There are lots 
of different ways torefine an oil. Butyou'll 
be glad to learn that Gulfpride is refined 
by the finest of these processes—the Al- 
chlor Process. Like using a modern wash- 
ing machine instead of the hot water 
tap—it does the job of “cleaning up” 
better. In fact, it removes up to 20% 
more impurities. That's the simplest ex- 
planation of why airmen find it does 
such a wonderful job—year in and year 
out—in their motors 


ALL SLIDE RULES BARRED! 
Max J. Conklin, of Lansing, Michigan, 
sends us this little brain-addler. He's one 
of the people who did send the answer. 
We have it and for the price of a post- 
card and a few moments of your valuable 
time figuring this one out, we'll let you 
know what the answer is. 
A heavily laden pursuit plane takes 
off from a given point and is so slow 
getting started that he averages only 
90 M.P.H. for the first mile. 


How fast would he have to go the 
second mile to average 180 M.P.H. 
for the two miles? 


Send in your answers, boys, and don’t 
try this in your own plane! 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 
Dear Major, 

Inasmuch as you are already being sued 
for $769.68 (see Nov. Whopper,) I would 
like to file notice of suit for the sum of 
$10,000,000.00. Ir all started like this: 

I was flying from St. Louis to Chicago in 
my little forty-horse Cub, when I hit a De- 
gonic line, (a line on the Earth's surface 
connecting points of equal deviation.) It 
must have thrown me off my course because 
I noticed that my gasoline supply was get- 
ting low, and no sight of Chicago. I also 
hadn't hit any of my check points during the 
last six hours (you can see that I use dead 
ea and I was really getting a little 

it concerned, when the motor started to 
sputter and cough and finally died altogether. 
I quickly spotted a farmer's field and made 
a nice dead-stick landing in a corn field. 
The farmer came out raving mad, but I of- 
fered to pay for the damages, and his anger 
rapidly faded. 

I explained my predicament, and, gentle- 
man that he was, he offered to let me have 
some Gulf Aviation Gasoline, which he kept 





on hand to kill corn-borers. 


I allowed him to put two gallons in the 
tank, and after starting the little motor first 
pull, I taxied back for the take-off. 

Waving good-by to the farmer, I gave her 
the gas ma owen started this whole mess. 
The G.A.G. turned that little forty-horse 
power motor over so fast that the prop- 
wash started a tornado that wiped out three 
counties in Southern Illinois before they got 
it stopped. 

The damage was estimated at $10,000,- 
000.00 which I honestly believe is conserva- 
tive, and they're suing me, so I'm suing you. 


Honestly, 
NORMAN P. BALLESTER 
Evanston, III. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 
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Government Should Study Sky Trains 


Air Transport May Discover Economy 
Of Carrying Freight in Large Gliders 


Sheehan Says Reference to Present ‘Cargo’ Planes Is Deceptive 
and Discusses Possibility of Towing 35-Ton Loads at 
100 MPH.; Cites German, Russian Advances 


By Wituram M. SHEEHAN 


Editor’s Note: This is the last of a series of four articles by 
William M. Sheehan. The author is employed by Lockheed Air- 


craft Corp. 


MONG THE MANY problems stirred up by a discussion of 

air freight, the question of what characteristics are most de- 
‘sirable in a freightplane has a particular fascination. On some 
phases of this subject, opinions vary but slightly, on others they 
are poles apart. Most of us are agreed that carrying the greatest 
amount of cargo most economically is the main thing. But there 
are almost as many theories of the size, shape and speed of the 
“ideal sky truck as there are rivets in a wing. 


? 


The first class of possible sky 
‘trucks is the current transport ships 
'—Douglases, Boeings, Lockh a 
Martins, etc—which are at present 
coming off assembly lines. 

Now, a common practice with air- 
craft manufacturers is to take one 
of their passenger models, rip out 
the seats, enlarge the door, “beef up” 
the landing gear and call it their 
“cargo” or “freight” model. As such, 
they do haul a lot of weight. But 
when you discover that the cost of 
operating those planes is so great 
that ordinary commodities can hardly 
hope to bear the resulting rates, you 
realize that the reference to “freight” 
is quite deceptive. Express planes 
—yes. All right for an emergency 
‘such as the present one, but as much 
‘freight planes as Pullman cars with 
seats removed and windows boarded 
up are boxcars. 

The fact is, a truly efficient air 
\freighter, designed from nose to tail 
H wing-tip to wing-tip for eco- 
nomical haulage, still remains to 
built. 

; B-19 is Promising 


To be sure, the largest of the mili- 
- tary and passenger models, especially 
ithe slower types, come fairly close 
to meeting the requirements for low- 
cost freighting. The Martin 156 fly- 
‘ing boat, for example, in its cargo 
version previously described, hauls 
‘a whale of a load. The most promis- 
ing freight job of all would seem to 
be Uncle Sam’s new Douglas B-i9. 
| Because of its great size, relatively 
slow speed and poor maneuver- 
} ability, this vehicle will no doubt 
} make a better freighter than bomber. 
» Its capacious belly can hold (pro- 
visionally loaded) more useful weight 
than an ordinary railroad boxcar, 
| and its operating cost per unit of 
maximum payload will probably be 
'far less than is possible with any 
| previously-designed aircraft. A one- 
day coast-to-coast cargo operation 
| with a fleet of these giants really 
) thrills the tion. 
eaertene of mention is the trusty 
| tri-motored Ford of some years back, 
still in action today doing real freight 
| work in Central and South America, 
/as well as the economical little Bel- 
lancas, Fairchilds and others which 
ply efficiently in Arctic climes. But 
this older of aircraft is either 
too outmoded or too 
| limited in load capacity to con- 
| stitute a satisfactory class of 


' 
; 
‘ 





Reprints Available 

THE FOUR articles by William M. 
Sheehan on air freight have been 
reprinted in pamvhlet form. Single 
copy price is 25¢ with additional copies 
at 10c each. Write to Editor, Amert- 
CaN AvtaTiIon, Earle Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., enclosing stamps, coin, 
money order, or cash. 











freight carriers. Closer as these jobs 
may be to cheap cargo hauling than 
the modern combat plane or luxury 
liner, they are still a far cry from 
the freight operator’s dream of the 
flying boxcar. 


120 Was Good Enough 


NE REASON why the aerody- 

namically antiquated Ford is still 
a better freight vehicle than most of 
the modern ships is that it was de- 
signed in an era that was not so 
speed-crazy, for which 120 miles 
per hour or so was good enough. As 
a result, wing proportions and air 
foil characteristics of the old “tin 
geese” are more suited to lifting 
heavy, bulky loads than to striving 
for the speed of sound. Its engine 
power is devoted more to hauling 
a whacking good payload than to 
tearing through space at the hundred 
mile an hour greater speeds of today. 

Considering that power require- 
ments tend to go up with the cube 
of an airplane’s speed, it’s pretty 
clear, from a freight-hauling view- 
point, that the modern tendency to 
pay more and more tribute to the 
God of Speed calls for too much 
sacrifice. 

If someone produced an honest-to- 
goodness freightplane, you would 
probably see something quite dif- 
ferent from today’s and yesterday’s 
transport models. Whatever other 
characteristics may be involved, it 
is fairly safe to guess that a couple 
of them will be large size and plenty 
of wing. 

In the latter connection, the ideal 
of a flying wing seems even more 
practicable for the future freighter 
than for future passenger liners. 
Since the chief freighting require- 
quirement is low cost, large payload 
mus! be carried, which places more 
emphasis on lift than speed and 
hence makes more wing area desir- 
able. Moreover, the slower speed 
permissible in freight operation calls 
for a thicker wing (other things 


being equal), which make it easier 
to hide the engines and to absorb 
much or all of the energy-wasting 
fuselage within the wings. Perhaps 
the ideal of a flying boxcar moving 
laterally through space is not so very 
far-fetched. 
The Kiddie-Car Era 

Of course, prognosticating about 
future freightplane design is risky 
business, but one thing may be said 
with certainty. The pseudo cargo 
planes of today are still in the kid- 
die-car stage of sky truck evolu- 
tion. 

We ought not even be too sure 
that the ultimate air freight vehicle 
is going to be a single, self-powered 
unit, like the conventional aircraft 
with which we are familiar now. 

Aeronautically more inquisitive 
Germans and Russians have made 
interesting advances in the use of 
the engineless, towed plane. Though 
not over-anxious to enlighten the 
rest of the world as to their prog- 
ress, the Russians are known to have 
gliders as large as our standard air- 
liners. They have towed 20 or more 
cargo “trailers” in a single train for 
hundreds of miles, picking up and 
casting loose individual units en- 
route without landing. 

The Germans are reported to have 
practiced towing troops and equip- 
ment in gliders. Reputable British 
publications have stressed the pos- 
sibility that this device might be 
used for invasion of Britain, and have 
pointed out that the noiseless ve- 
hicles released at high =ltitudes, 
might float unperceived down to 
vredestined. poorly defended spots 
in the British Isles. 

No less an authority than the 
British Prime Minister has exalted 
the importance of this new type of 
air transport by saying, “We must 
be prepared to meet gas attacks, 
perachute attacks and glider attacks 
with constancy, forethought and 
practical skill.” 

Why Not Sky Trains? 


T HERE IS sufficient sound theory 
to warrant our government’s fol- 
lowing the example of air-minded 
powers in devoting some energy and 
research to sky trains. Just as rail- 
roads have long since appreciated 
the advantage of concentrating power 
in one unit and hauling goods in 
others behind it, so may air trans- 
port some day discover the added 
economy of carrying cargo in planes 
that lose none of their potential pay- 
load to engines and fuel. 

Furthermore, where the present- 
day transport is burdened with a 
great deal of engine power useful 
only in the few moments of take-off, 
sky trains of the future may em- 
ploy engine power, perhaps Diesel, 
more evenly (and hence more effi- 
ciently) since units hauling the 
greater part of the load may be at- 
tached after the towing plane has 
left the ground. 

The accompanying table, based up- 
on information supplied by W. Haw- 
ley Bowlus, one of America’s fore- 


most glider experts, illustrates the 
attractive possibilities of future sky 
trains. In the first column are listed 
the essential characteristics of the 
most widely used American airliner, 
the Douglas DC-3. In the second, 
those characteristics are listed for 
a hypothetical engineless glider of 
the same gross weight as the DC-3, 
By reducing the cruising speed from 
present fast passenger requirements 
of approximately 200 miles per hour 
to a speed of 100 miles per hour, 
a single powered DC-3 should the. 
oretically be able to tow somethi 
like eight fully loaded “DC- 
gliders. 


As Much as 35 Tons? 


In practice, however, probably a 
freighting speed of 120-135 mileg 
per hour would be employed and 
no more than three or four of these 
gliders could be towed successfully, 
Some day, at just about the same 
costs for operation of a single two- 
ton payload airliner of the present, 
we may be able to tow as much ag 
35 tons in a four-glider flying 
freight train. 

People laughed at Jules Vernes, 
Those who smile at patient, plugging 
Hawley Bowlus, as he studies his 
six gliders behind a small, low- 
powered Eagle Rock, may be as 
fuddy-duddy as were most of the 
contemporaries of the submarine pro- 
phet. But Bowlus is not alone in his 
ideas. Progressive and well-in- 
formed businessmen, such as Donald 
Douglas, president of Douglas Air- 
craft Co., and Maj. Reuben Fleet, 
president of Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., may be found on the board 
of directors of this pioneer’s sail- 
plane manufacturing company. 

It must be admitted, however, that) 
the practical use of sky trains is 
quite remote. We have much to ace 
complish in the air freight line with 
existing equipment. And there is 
the crying need of specially designed, 
freightplanes, to bring nearer the 
day when air freight will receive am 
impetus similar to that experienced) 
in the past by surface freighting! 
facilities. 

Whatever equipment for economi- 
cal air freight haulage may grow out 
of critically needed sky truck 
search the present emergency d 
mands that it grow fast. The signa 
are set. the lights are green. 
the freight fly. 


PAA Rates on Printed Matter 
ACCORDING to a special tariff pe 
mission filed with the CAB, Pan Am 
can Airways has established “redu 
express rates on shipments of newspap 


magazines, periodicals and catalogue 
subject to minimum weight of 11 Ibs. ¢ 
five kilograms, between carrier's term 
nals in the U. S. and points served 
Central and South America, Baham 
Cuba, Mexico and West Indies, on @ 
basis of 50% of the regular or ‘all-com= 
modities’ express rates.’ This permission) 
became effective in February. A simila® 
one covering Bermuda and the Pacifit 
went into effect Mar. 12. 





Gross Weight 
Empty Weight 
> 





Payload Possibilities 
Douglas DC-3 
24,800 Ibs. 
16,400 Ibs. 


3,500 Ibs. 
570 Ibs. 


Hypothetical Cargo-Glider 
24,800 Ibs. 


18,680 Ibs. 
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The goal is 
perfection 


Little things in the shop become big 
things in the air. Ranger employs every 
known device for the measurement of 
tolerances and for the assurance that 
the materials used in its engines are as 
perfect as the most recent developments 
in forging, casting, and machining can 


make them. 


With Ranger there can be 
no compromise with quality 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 
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FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


One of the greatest expansion programs in history—three huge 
plants at Buffalo, Columbus and St. Louis, in addition to present 
facilities—will speed Curtiss-Wright production of many types of 


military and naval aircraft. 

In the Buffalo plant alone, Curtiss is already building 10 formid- 
able pursuits a day for the U. S. Army Air Corps and Great Britain, 
in addition to other types for the Army and Navy. The total floor 
area of the airplane divisions is being expanded from approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 sq. ft. to 4,700,000 sq. ft.—personnel from 
13,000 to 45,000—to give Curtiss-Wright unequalled facilities for 
airplane defense production. 
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F ortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


e individual, of groups, and of separate government agencies, 
is sacrificed for the national unity and the single national effort. 
Is this the proper time, therefore, for an airing of civil avia- 
ion’s domestic problems in Congressional hearings? Is this the 
ime to strive for an independent agency when the entire national 
ffort is in the opposite direction? And where is the popular 
upport these days for a searching investigation of civil and com- 
mercial aviation, and where is the popular support for a correc- 
ion of the existing evils? To those good friends of aviation in 
ongress whose intentions are of the best, we believe a word 
‘caution is in order. 
We believe civil aviation has suffered greatly from the lack of 
ositive, constructive leadership. We believe the reorganization 
>f last year was a tragic demonstration of politics engineered by 
few incompetents who lacked all understanding of aviation. 
We are fully aware that the structural organization of the present 
et-up is not designed for efficiency, despite the best efforts of 
ome individuals and despite the uniformly high batting average 
f the Civil Aeronautics Board. But when a fire is raging in 
he neighborhood and threatening to sweep over the entire block, 
is no time to remodel a house next door. 
Perhaps by pushing investigations and hearings at this time, 
he Congress will merely provoke some quick Administration 
ction in self-defense by which all of civil aviation may hurriedly 
e thrown into one vast transportation agency under guise of 
national defense move, and the results for civil aviation will 
ibe less satisfactory than they are at present. 
| Granted that some of the sponsors of the Congressional in- 
Muiries are using airline accidents as only a means to an end, 
what good can come of such an inquiry? What can the Congress 
fo that is not already being done by the airlines themselves, to 
promote safety? If the Congress insists upon invesigating air- 
ine accidents, and if it is sincere in its efforts, then let the com- 
nittees first call into Washington for closed sessions the members 
bf the safety committee of the Air Transport Association. Let 
he Congressional investigators meet in an executive committee 
foom with’ members of the industry who know most about 
afety—men like Maj. “Shorty” Schroeder and Ralph Damon— 
nd then, if the Congressional investigators still want to go far- 
ther, continue with the inquiry. 
| A series of open hearings, with attendant newspaper publicity 
nd hosts of witnesses who may or may not know what they 
othe about, will accomplish nothing at this time, in our 
ion. 
Or pose another question. Why investigate only airline acci- 
ents? Congressmen are not immortal. They all must die sooner 
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or later. Because one Congressman died in a recent airline 
accident, is this a reason for investigating an entire mode of 
transportation? Has Congress looked into the deaths of their 
colleagues for the last 10 years and analyzed the causes? How 
many died in other transportation accidents? Surely one death 
out of so many is not a just cause for an entire investigation. 

And do the investigators plan to confine the inquiry to airline 
safety alone? If the Congress is sincerely interested in safety of 
air transportation, then why not look into the Army and Navy 
safety records. Does Congress want to look into the Army and 
Navy accidents at this time of national emergency? We think 
not. But an inquiry into only one phase of flying cannot con- 
stitute a complete and constructive investigation into safety in 
the air. 

We think the Congress should move with caution. We are 
not living in 1938, or 1939, or even 1940. We are living in a tense 
international war period of 1941. We think the objects of an in- 
vestigation at this time should be fully and carefully defined. 
Realizing that civil aviation was kicked around by the reorgani- 
zation of 1940 and that its current status may be none too happy, 
we question whether a Congressional investigation is a solution— 
at this time—for the defects which exist. 


Draft Law Confusion 


foams THERE is unanimous agreement that this country 
needs Selective Service—and should have had some form 
of compulsory military training long ago—the current Selective 
Service program is extremely short-sighted in many respects. 
It would seem to be a contradiction of national defense effort, 
but nevertheless true, that students now taking courses at reput- 
able aircraft schools are being drafted by Selective Service. 
Even the aircraft manufacturing companies who are bending 
their best efforts to produce military planes, are having a difficult 
time keeping their men from the local draft boards. The situa- 
tion in some instances has become ludicrous and some form of 
national policy is definitely needed. 


If a student has entered a full-time course in aeronautical 
engineering and mechanic training, and will be graduated in a 
matter of months, it is short-sighted indeed to have him forced 
into training at an Army camp when the need is so great for 
trained mechanics. Local draft boards are supposed to be the 
sole deciding judge for draftees, but the decisions of the local 
boards are more variable than March winds. There isn’t even 
a slight effort at uniformity of decisions. Meantime, men who 
have obtained a stake in commercial and business life or who 
are in defense industries, are in constant fear of having to go to 
a training camp when there are plenty of young men not so well 
established who could fill the quotas for the time being. 

A sensible approach, in our opinion, is compulsory military 
training for young men of 18 to 22 years of age. Today, not hav- 
ing the backlog of trained men, we need Selective Service to fill 
training quotas. But there should be proper distinction between 
men who are really eligible and men who should not have to go 
at this stage of national defense. And especially should a dis- 
tinction be made for those young men who are training to be 
aircraft mechanics or who are now at work in defense indus- 
tries. It is a matter of national policy and the Washington head- 
quarters of Selective Service cannot too long postpone a clari- 
fication of today’s confusion. 


Don’t Neglect Gliding 


A MERITORIOUS bill is now pending in the Committee on 
Commerce of the United States Senate, having been in- 
troduced by Senator Pat McCarran. It is S.290, designed to es- 
tablish a Civilian Glider Pilot Training Division in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. It is unfortunate that glider train- 
ing has not received the attention in this country that it has 
received in Germany. Gliding is a thrilling sport but in addi- 
tion it has a definite place in the training program for pilots 
of power aircraft. Considering the amount of money being ex- 
pended today for aviation, it would seem reasonable that a part 
of these funds could be used to advantage in promoting gliding. 
Those who are interested in this kind of flying should let the 
Senate Commerce Committee know that Senator McCarran’s 


bill is a worthy proposal. 
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Villa failing to explode, Smith was 
allowed to return home. 

Fast thinking saved Smith’s life 
in 1914 when the right wing of a 
plane which he was testing for Martin 
folded back at 1,500 ft. Controlling 
the plane with his elevators, one 
good aileron and power, he maneu- 
vered it out of a spin and into a 
dive until he was within a few feet 
of the ground, when he pulled the 
nose up and landed without injury. 

Soon afterward he made his first 
parachute jump, using the conven- 
tional attached ‘chute. A few days 
later, when his wife made a jump, 
the parachute suspension lines be- 
came tangled, and she fell 400 ft. be- 
fore the ‘chute opened completely. 
The two near-tragedies were enough 
to turn Smith’s attention to the need 
for a parachute that flyers could 
open in the air. 

During the World War, Smith be- 
came an Army test pilot and later 
final inspector of aircraft production 
in the First District. In July 1918, 
Gen. William Mitchell, informed of 
Smith’s research with parachutes, 
ordered him to return to his experi- 
ments. For months Smith and an 
assistant sewed parachutes and drop- 
ped them from planes with lead 
dummies attached. Smith was about 
to make the first jump himself when 
Leslie L. Irvin, then a youth of 22 
years, arrived on the field during 
Apr. 1919 and told him that he 
had been ordered to make the first 
attempt. With Smith piloting the 
plane, Irvin made a successful leap. 

Two years ago, Smith joined 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, 
and Lyman H. Ford, another para- 
chute authority, in organizing Pione- 
er Parachute Co. Inc. Today, Smith, 
with his son Prevost, continues to 
develop new safety features and 
testing methods, always working to- 
— the goal of the infallible para- 
chute. 
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petently covers the difficult and var- 
iegated subject of aircraft design. Amply 
illustrated, it should be found of parti- 
cular value as a pocket reference for 
the engineer, and as a guide for the 
student who is contemplating aircraft 
engineering as his vocation. Ww. G. 


WINGS FOR CAROL, by Patricia 
O’Malley; Greystone Press, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y.; 320 pp.; $2. 

Pat O'Malley, chief of the CAA'’s edi- 
torial section in Washington, has writ- 
ten a book that should have been written 
a long time ago. It is the story of 
Carol Rogers, graduate nurse, who 
joins a large airline as stewardess. Al- 
though fiction, the book accurately 
describes the training, duties and experi- 
ences of a typical airline stewardess, and 
should prove of great interest to girls 

desiring to enter that profession. 

Unlike most aviation fiction, the book 
is not full of crashes and hair-raising 
incidents, which are generally exag- 
gerated and do the industry more harm 
than good. It proves that the almost- 
everyday experiences of a stewardess can 
provide interesting reading. Persons 
young and old with an interest in avia- 
tion should enjoy reading it. E.B. 


WINGS FOR YOUR WORK: A handbook 


. . . 
line Folks Worth Meeting— 
e o 
their pax LUCK’S smile on James 
How Floyd Smith, chief engineer and 
leath yice president of Pioneer Parachute 
ea Co. Inc., had become a permanent 
n. fixation when many of America’s 
line | present-day veteran flyers were still 
ty of seriously contemplating careers as 
cowboys, policemen or railroad 
Navy engineers. For Smith had been stunt- 
and ing close to the ground for years as 
hink | one of the “Flying Sylvesters” circus 
con aerialists while 
eer the Wrights 
y in were trying to 
convince the 
are world that they 
really had a 
€nse § workable fly- 
2 in- § ing-machine. 
ned. The inventor 
rani- of the rip- 
, cord-type, 
Ppy, manually- 
on— operated para- 
chute actually Smith 
became a pilot 
in 1912 when he and his wife built 
a tractor biplane. Self-taught, Smith 
made his first flight on June 1, and 
on July 20 flew 47 miles from Santa 
Ana to Griffith Park, Cal., in an 
atry hour and seven minutes, setting a 
orm speed record. A finished flyer by the 
tive standards of these days, he began 
cts barnstorming the next month. 
‘te Going broke as flying hack driver, 
ort, Smith became a mechanic and later 
ut- chief pilot, at Glenn L. Martin’s 
‘ice, factory in Los Angeles. While work- 
ling ing for Martin, he was assigned to 
ult deliver a plane to Pancho Villa in 
: Mexico. Elated to find that the plane 
ua~- delivered by Smith actually could fly 
. of in the high altitude of the region, 
Villa demanded that the American 
- work for him. The stalemate that 
Ic followed Smith’s refusal was broken 
1a when the flier cracked up the plane 
ced —by accident since one of Villa’s 
for officers was riding beside him with a 
the bomb in his lap. The bomb and 
cal 
ren 
rho 
rho 
to 
ell HORIZONS UNLIMITED, by S. Paul 
Johnston; Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 354 
ry pp.; $3.75. 
IT IS A pleasure to report that Mr. 
iV- Johnston has acquitted himself admir- 
All ably in this new 
story of man’s 
en conquest of the 
go air. The author 
is- is the former edi- 
b tor of Aviation 
e and is now co- 
IS- ordinator of re- 
d- search of the 
. National Ad- 
rl- visory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 
There have been 
many histories of 
aviation, but it Johnston 
can be said to the 
credit of Mr. Johnston that he has fur- 
nished a very refreshing addition to the 
yn bookshelf. All too many histories have 
1- been written by those who lacked the 
engineering background. Mr. Johnston 
s- is both an engineer and a writer and 
il the blend has been a happy one. The 
.- book is well illustrated, and the basic 
theme—if one can say that the book has 
iS a theme—is that research will forge the 
i- way for horizons unlimited. W. W. P. 
is | & 

















PRELIMINARY AIRPLANE DESIGN, 
by R. C. Wilson; Pitman Publishing Corp., 
2W. 45th St., New York, N. Y.; 66 pp.; $1. 
Based on the author’s experiences 
while engaged in preparing an outline 
of preliminary design procedure to be 
used as a guide in the instruction of 
Army Air Corps officers, this booR com- 





for TWA personnel; 48 pp. 

Transcontinental & Western Air Inc., 
has published a booklet for its personnel 
which is one of the best of its kind that 
has come to our attention. Its two 
best features are a clear and interesting 
history of the company and its predeces- 
sors, and an organization chart of the 
company’s officers and department heads. 
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That is so a military plane! 


. Oh, oh, what have I said? 





There is much other useful information 
about company rules, regulations, and 
procedures. L. M. Reed, TWA'’s person- 
nel manager, prepared the handbook. 
W. W. P 


‘Hatching Warbirds’ 


“Hatching Warbirds,” a brochure 
published by Northrop Aircraft Inc.. 
Hawthorne, Cal., with free distribution 
is an unusual booklet because it was 
prepared for general educational pur- 
poses and the name of the sponsoring 
company does not appear in the text. 
Written by the public relations de- 
partment of Northrop Aircraft, it tells 
in a layman's language how military 
airplanes are built. It answers many 
questions commonly asked by the 
average person outside the industry. 
In the foreword appears the state- 
ment, “A clear public understanding 
of the fundamentals of aircraft pro- 
duction will greatly aid in the attain- 
ment of our defense objectives anJd 
will greatly strengthen our national 
unity during this trying period.” The 
booklet in every way performs the 
promise. It should be most helpful. 

we we PR 


Air Navigation Glossary Due 
“Preliminary Glossary of Terms Used 
in Air Navigation,” prepared by the 
Illinois Writers’ Project of WPA, is now 
being checked by operations officials and 
will be published shortly, according to a 
recent announcement. 


TWA PROJECT ENGINEER 
Richard Huber Succeeds M. Tucker 
as Head of Airways Engineering 
Department 


RICHARD M. Huber, who joined TWA 
in 1936 as a radio technician and be- 
came successively construction engi- 
neer and airport engineer, has been 
appointed project engineer in charge 
of the company's airways engineering 
department. He replaces M. Tucker 
who resigned to accept a position with 
the Los Angeles airport commission. 

Elevated to Huber’s former spot is 
William M. Schwarz, engineer with 
TWA since last November. Charles L. 
Lundblad, formerly a radio engineer, 
has replaced Gene H. Gordon, who 
joined the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration as airport engineer. Huber, 
Schwarz and Lundblad are all based 
at the carrier’s Kansas City, Mo., head- 
quarters. 


Drafting Books Listed 
THE DIVISION of aeronautics of the 
Library of Congress has issued a reading 
list for aircraft drafting and blueprint 
reading. Eight books are on the list. 


Obituary 
H. W. LANGMEAD, 47, manager of Ft. 
Lauderdale (Fla.) Municipal Airport, 
died on Feb. 20 from a bullet wound 
which police said was self-inflicted. 





Pointed Plea for Transport Production 


HE LACK OF trucks in the World War, “a near tragedy,” may “give us 

pause in considering whether our Army should order new types of trans- 
port and cargo planes in the present emergency,” editorializes the Army & 
Navy Journal, of Washington, D. C., in its Feb. 22 issue. In 1917, the Journal 
recalls, trucks were ordered from American factories that differed ma- 
terially from the commercial types then being produced, with the result 
that deliveries were delayed and “when the Armistice came the AEF had 


5,000 tons of borrowed French trucks to fill its requirements. . 


. Had the 


war continued our Army would soon have been in desperate straits for 


transportation. 


“Today we have transport aircraft which our factories are geared up to 
produce and which have functioned with remarkable success in commer- 
cial operations. How unfortunate it would be were our Army to embark 
upon a program calling for some entirely new type of transport plane. As 


the last war showed, it is folly to gamble on the unknown. 


We should at 


all times maintain what we have and know about to the limit of our re- 
quirements. Only then should we think of adding new types. And only 
when the new types have been proved should they supplant the present 


ones. 


“Our World War trucking problem should not be repeated with trans- 
port aircraft. Unlike 1917, we have no Ally who can afford to spare 


equipment even temporarily to make up our deficiencies. 


Let us keep 


the present production lines going full speed ahead. They should not be 
scrapped unless we have new lines going at the same rate and unless we 
know that the new product is definitely superior.” 
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Western Air Express 
‘Petitions for Name 
hange 


































At its Annual Meeting on 
‘March 11th, stockholders of 
Western Air Express were 
asked to ratify a decision of 
ithe Board of Directors to 
change the name of the com- 
pany to Western Air Lines, Inc. 


To many of the old timers 

ere will be a touch of regret 

the changing of the oldest 
mame in air transportation. 
Many of them remember when 
Western Air Express was 
hailed as the nation’s first pas- 
senger carrier; when it pio- 
neered the use of de luxe 
multi-engined equipment; 
when it became the first line 
Ito establish its own weather 
forecasting service; and many 
other famous accomplishments. 


There are, however, sound 





reasons for the decision. Web- 

’s Dictionary defines the 
jword “express” as “a system 
of rapid transportation or 
ttransmission.” This was the 
lmeaning in the old Pony Ex- 
press and Wells-Fargo days 
but, as the years passed, people 
ame to think of an express 
jcompany as a package carrier 
only. 





So, the name which was de- 
yscriptive of the company’s ac- 
vities at the time of its first 
air mail flight in 1926, is in- 
adequate when applied to to- 
day’s 1400-mile system stretch- 
ing from Lethbridge, Canada 
o San Diego, California. 











Born in the West and serv- 
g the West, the company feels 
hat WESTERN AIR LINES is 
; representative of its pres- 
ent operations and its plans for 
the future. 
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House, Senate Order CAA Hearings; 


Blame Accidents on’4.0 Reorganization 


Eastern Crash Provokes Action in Congress; Inquiries Expected 
to Go Into Whole Question of Authority’s Independence 


EASTERN AIR Lines’ fatal accident 
near Atlanta on Feb. 27, served as a 
catalytic agent to revive the smoldering 
controversial CAA fight in Congress with 
indications at press time that both the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
would open hearings in the near future 
on the primary subject of airline acci- 
dents and the secondary subject of CAA 
independence. 

Previous airline accidents since the 
CAA was transferred into Commerce De- 
partment by executive order last June 
30, had caused minor repercussions in 
Congress. But the death of Represent- 
ative William D. Byron, popular Mary- 
land member of the House, and the in- 
juries of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
president of Eastern, provided unusual 
aspects to the accident and brought an 
immediate reaction on the floors of both 
branches of Congress. 

Senator Pat McCarran, co-author of 
the original Civil Aeronautics Act, who 
has a bill pending in the current session 
for restoration of CAA independence 
(S-1), said “This legalized murder must 
stop,” and blamed the crashes on the 
abolition of the Air Safety Board and 
the constant confusion of the CAA under 
the existing Commerce set-up. 

“So long as civil areonautics is in con- 
fusion and chaos in a department where 
it has no business, these disasters will 
continue to pile up,” he said. “When we 
lost the Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
the Air Safety Board, we lost safety.” 

Senator Bennett Clark (D., Mo.). 
chairman of the sub-committee on avia- 
tion of the Senate commerce committee. 
pledged he would go into action as soon 
as the lend-lease bill was disposed of. 

Sen. Clark's committee was created last 
fall to investigate the CAA situation after 
the death of Sen. Lundeen in an airline 
accident last fall, but the committee had 
not met. 

In the House several Representatives 
appeared before the rules committee to 


urge an inquiry. Among these were 
Representative Jennings Randolph, long 
active in aviation; Representative Mel- 
vin Maas, Representative Carl Hinshaw, 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers and 
Representative John Kee 

On the following day Representative 
Jack Nichols, of Oklahoma, member of 
the rules committee, proposed a five-man 
investigating committee of the House, and 
the House approved the proposal after an 
hour’s debate. Representative Nichols 
will probably be chairman of the special 
committee. 

The committee's authority will be: 

“. . . to make a full and complete 
investigation of air crashes and other 
accidents in the U. S. in 1940 and 1941 
occurring on commercial airlines with 
the view of ascertaining all pertinent 
facts relating to the construction of fly- 
ing and ground equipment and facilities, 
the management and operation of such 
airlines, the laws and regulations and the 
administration of laws and regulations. 
relating to operation and inspection of 
airplanes and safety equipment and de- 
vices, the liability of such airlines on 
account of loss of life or injury to per- 
sons or property, and any other matters 
which such committee may deem it neces- 
sary to investigate for the purpose of 
obtaining adequate information to en- 
able it to recommend action.” 

There have been five fatal airline acci- 
dents since last summer. Previous to 
that there was a 100% safety record for 
17 months. Last May the President, at 
the instigation of a group interested in 
throwing all commercial aviation regu- 
lation into the Commerce Department. 
ordered transfer of CAA to Commerce 
and abolition of the Air Safety Board 
which had been created by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. The House voted 
strongly against the President but the 
Senate, under considerable pressure, sus- 
tained the order. The transfer was ef- 
fective June 30, 1940. 
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ITES CALL 


FoR AUXILIARY POWER altorr 


Hot food, good lighting, and plenty of 
heat accompany the modern battle cruis- 
ers of the air, whether they are miles 
away from base, at stand-by or underway. 
Electrical Power to operate this essential 
equipment is supplied by Lawrance Aux- 
iliary Power Plants. 





AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


CAB Will Require 
Altitude Recorders 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Board has 
passed an amendment to the Civil Air 
Regulations requiring all scheduled 
aircraft over 10,000 lbs. gross weight to 
be equipped by Jan. 1, 1942, with «a 
device which will make a record of 
the altitudes at which the plane is 
flown, as well as show the time and 
period of operation of the radio trans- 
mitter during flight. 

Purpose of the Board in passing the 
amendment was to facilitate the col- 
lection of information regarding flight 
altitude of aircraft involved in acci- 
dents or near accidents. The amend- 
ment requires that the device be in- 
stalled so as to afford protection of 
the record in the event of an accident. 


Eastern’s Long Safety 
Record Broken by Crash 

EASTERN AIR LINES’ fatal crash near 
Atlanta Feb. 27, in which eight were 
killed, was the second since the com- 
pany began passenger service 11 years 
ago. It has flown 600,000,000 passenger 
miles since that date. The only other 
fatal accident was at Daytona Beach in 
1937 when a plane on take-off struck a 
high power line erected at night by 
a utility company without warning to 
airport officials. Eastern was fully ex- 
onerated. 

Since the 1937 accident the company 
had flown 420,000,000 passenger miles 
without a fatality. Eastern has been hon- 
ored with four consecutive annual awards 
as special commendation for safety in 
operations, the only major airline in 
America to receive four consecutive com- 
mendations. 

On board the plane which crashed at 
Atlanta were Capt. Eddie V. Ricken- 
backer, EAL president, who is recovering 
in Piedmont Hospital, Atlanta, The cap- 
tain was James A. Perry Jr., Flushing 
N. Y., 30, native of Lawrenceville, Ga. 
flying for EAL since 1937. Co-pilot was 
Luther E. Thomas, Flushing, N. Y., 31, 
who has flown for 12 years and who 
joined EAL in 1940. The steward was 
Clarence Moore, 36, native of England 
who joined EAL in 1940. He lived in 
Astoria, Queens. The three crew mem- 
bers were killed. 


Canada Renews Agreement 


to Pay TCA 60c Mail Rate 

EXISTING agreement between Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and the Canadian 
government whereby TCA receives a 
flat rate of 60c a mile for transporta- 
tion of mail, regardless of volume, will! 
be continued another year until Apr 
1, 1942. When TCA service started the 
60c rate was fixed with the understand- 
ing that if the carrier lost on a year’s 
operation the Post Office Department 
would make up the deficit. Last year 
with heavy passenger traffic, TCA 
netted some $500,050, and the trial 
arrangement is being continued to pro- 
vide for expansion of service planned 
to begin Apr. 1. 

TCA service about that date is to be 
augmented by a third daily transcon- 
tinental Montreal-Vancouver schedule, 
ani additional flights between Windsor 
and Moncton. Vancouver-Seattle opera- 
tion is to be discontinued. 


CAB Boosts Mail Rate 
As UAL Drops AM-12 Trips 


BASE MAIL rate on United Air Lines’ 
AM-12, Salt Lake-Seattle, has been in- 
creased from 26c to 34.84c per airplane 
mile, effective from Jan. 1, 1941, when 
certain flights were discontinued be- 
cause of light traffic. 

CAB decision, issued Mar. 5, explains: 
“The average scheduled daily mileage, 
based on airport-to-airport distances, 
on AM-12, after discontinuance of trips 
9 and 14 (Portland-Salt Lake round 
trip schedule), is 3,946, as compared to 
5.288...The rate to be paid on presently 
approved schedules should, therefore 
bear the same relation to the rate of 
26c per mile fixed in our Aug. 26, 1940, 
cpinion that 5,288 bears to 3,946.” 


EAL Leases 4 DC-3’s 
EASTERN Air Lines has leased two 
DC-3’s from United Air Lines and two 
from American Airlines. 
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Dixie Hits CAB Attitude on New 


Carriers; Takes Case to Court 


Dixie Airlines has asked the U. 
s. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to stay and set aside the 
order of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
granting Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines a Pittsburgh-Birmingham 
route, until such time as the Court 
shall have reviewed the CAB de- 
cision. 

At this writing, no ruling has 
been handed down by the Court. 
If the CAB order were cages and 
set aside, Penn-Central would prob- 
ably be forced to suspend operations 
pending outcome of the review. 

Dixie also asked the CAB to re- 
consider its decision, but the Board 
refused. The Dixie petition con- 
tained sharp criticism of the Board’s 
attitude on new air carriers and 
on the handling of the Dixie case. 

“The result of the Board’s con- 
clusion is to ‘freeze’ the domestic 
air transportation in the hands of 
existing carriers, and it is significant 
to note that all of the existing car- 
riers are limited to those who re- 
ceived ‘grandfather’ certificates un- 
der section 401 (e) (1) of the 
Act, with the single exception of 
All American Aviation Inc., which 
has a monopoly of the use of a 
patented pick-up and delivery de- 
vice,” Dixie said. 

“However, it should be noted 
that the present operations of the 
existing carriers have been vastly 
extended to new routes and new 
services beyond those embraced in 
the original ‘grandfather’ certifi- 
cates. This has been accomplished 
through applications for new routes 
or amendments of the ‘grandfather’ 
certificates so as to include new 
routes.” 

The Dixie petition contained quo- 
tations from Congressional hearings 
preceding passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 which, Dixie 
stated, proves that “it was not the 
purpose that the then existing car- 


riers should have a monopoly of 
the traffic, not even in their own 
age areas, or that they should 
ave a monopoly of the expansion 
to new routes.” 

From testimony given on the Hill 
in favor of CAA, Dixie quoted Col. 
E. S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association, as saying 
that, “So, this bill will permit an 
expansion of commercial air activi- 
ties of the country. New companies 
will come into the. picture.” 

Dixie disagreed with the CAB 
conclusion that the number of air 
carriers now operating appears suffi- 
cient to insure against a monopoly 
in respect to the average new route 
case. This, the company stated, 
“was not an issue and no general 
or specific testimony upon this point 
was presented or offered.” 

In answer to CAB’s contention 
that Pittsburgh-Birmingham would 
form an “integrated part” of PCA’s 
system, Dixie said that an outline of 
this system on the map, with addi- 
tion of Pittsburgh-Birmingham, 
“would appear to a transportation 
expert to indicate a conglomeration 
of geometrical angles rather than 
an integration of a logical trans- 
portation system.” 

The new company also criticized 
CAB for issuing a press release on 
its decision in “a of the sup- 
porting opinion. “The announce- 
ment,” it said, “naturally conveys 
the implication (whether justly or 
unjustly) that the decision had been 
reached arbitrarily and that findings 
of fact or conclusions of law to fit 
the order and decision would be is- 
sued when prepared . . .” Under 
this “unprecedented proceeding,” 
Dixie said that “rights accrued to 
Pennsylvania-Central and _ rights 
were denied to Dixie . . .” The press 
release, it added, gave PCA an op- 
portunity to “jump the gun.” 





Guatemala Cancels TACA Franchise 
Charging Violations of Contract 


TACA, the airline founded by Lowell 
Yerex to pioneer internal air trans- 
portation in five Central American 
countries, has been ousted from Guate- 
mala by government order and is now 
restricting its operations to Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua and British 
Honduras. The company was recently 
purchased by American Export Air- 
lines Inc., subject to approval by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

TACA’s five-year contract with 
Guatemala was to have expired on 
Feb. 26, but the government cancelled 
the agreement on Jan. 28, charging 
Violations on several counts. According 
to TACA sources, none of the com- 
pany’s planes has flown in Guatemala 
since Jan. 19 and are now being used 
elsewhere on the system. The company 
has apparently suffered a financial loas 
of about $10,000 on 19 buildings which 
it had erected. Radio equipment and 
Most of the supplies were removed. 

TACA operated into nine airports 
and landing fields in the country, of 
Which it had built three in their en- 
tirety, and of which several more had 
been improved at the airline’s expense, 
A substantial part of the Guatemalan 
operation was hauling chicle, although 
mail, passengers and a wide assortment 
of cargo were also carried. 

In its decree, Guatemala charged 
that under terms of the original con- 
tract — on Feb. 26, 1936, TACA 

Aereéos Centroamericanos 
Limitada) could not transfer any of 
its property or rights, or alter its legal 
set-up, without notifying the govern- 








ment. The decree points out that on 
Dec. 13, 1938, the Delaware corporation 
of TACA was dissolved and the gov- 
ernment was not notified and, in fact, 
the airline informed the government 
through an attorney in 1940 that there 
had been no change in the legal status. 

The decree also states that on July 
10, 1939, TACA transferred all property 
and rights to Lowell Yerex personally, 
including all rights that derived from 
the 1936 contract, and the government 
was not notified or advised of the 
change. The decree also charges that 
the merger agreement with American 
Export Airlines Inc., entered into in 
Oct. 1940, was also a violation of the 
1936 contract. There are other reasons 
given for the cancellation, such as 
failure to have replacements for air- 
plane engines on hand as per terms 
of the contract, but these matters 
evidently were not of major concern 
in comparison with the alleged viola- 
tions on changes in the legal status 
of the company. 

Since the CAB has not yet approved 
the merger with American Export 
(hearing date has been postponed 
with no new date set), TACA remains 
a foreign company. Yerex is a British 
subject. Because of this neither Ameri- 
can Export nor the U. S. government 
has taken part in the dispute between 
TACA and Guatemala. A new con- 
cern, Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A., 
of which Pan American Airways is a 
stockholder, has taken over the old 
TACA operations in Guatemala, using 
DC-2’s and a Cessna twin-engine T-50. 
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you fight motor fires that occur in flight? 
Can you instantly detect an engine blaze? ... 
kill fire in 3 or 4 seconds? Sure you can! 


Airliners, U. S. Army and Navy fighting planes 
have the answer. A metal ring surrounds motor, blasts 
fire out of existence with carbon dioxide snow-and- 
gas. That's LUX protection. 


By combining LUX Flame Detectors with Built-in 
LUX system you nail fire before it gets started. Visible 
or audible alarm gives warning. 


Directional valves permit discharge of LUX gas 
into any motor of a multi-engined plane. There are’ 
—— Systems for in-line engines as well as 
radial. 
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Have ~~ seen “White Magic’’? It. describes 
LUX Built-in fire protection for planes. Your 
copy is free. Send for it. 






Walter Kidde & Company 


INCORPORATED 
339 WEST STREET, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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SPEED UP 
WITH AMERICA 


Fly America’s Fastest ! 
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Continental flies where fly- 


ing really counts . . . over 
} the spaces” 
where a few hours of flight 
can save whole days of travel. 
| Use this service to get where 


you're going and get things 


“wide open 


done. Fly Continental. 


a. oF 


| LONTMMENTAL 
& AIR LINES 





PCA Gets Stops at 
Tri-Cities, Clarksburg 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Board on Mar. 
5 awarded Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines a stop at Tri-Cities (Bristol, 
Johnson City and Kingsport, Tenn.) 
on AM55, Pittsburgh-Birmingham, and 
will also permit the company to serve 
Clarksburg, W. Va., on the same route 


until the Wheeling airport is com- 
pleted. 
Tri-Cities, forming the points of an 


equilateral triangle, will all be served 
by McKellar Tri-City Airport. CAB said 
a “substantial volume of traffic” mov- 
ing to points on AM55 would be de- 
veloped with inauguration of service 
at Tri-Cities, and such traffic “would 
not be diverted from the lines of exist- 
ing carriers.” The service can be estab- 
lished and maintained without in- 
creased cost to the government or sub- 
stantial burden to the carrier, it added. 

Regarding Clarksburg, CAB said it 
will be some time before Wheeling air- 
port is completed. “The inauguration 
of temporary service to Clarksburs 
would provide that community and 
its adjacent area with north and south 
air transportation facilities, providing 
service to Pittsburgh and Charleston, 
with which it has a close relationship,” 
it added. “Such a service would not 
involve any substantial investment on 
the part of Pennsylvania-Central, and 
we believe it can reasonably expect t° 
derive revenues in excess of expenses 
necessary for the service.” 


New CAB Examiner 

HERBERT K. Bryan, formerly with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
joined the Civil Aeronautics Board as 
an examiner. Bryan also has been 
assistant director of the District of 
Columbia tax study, and has engaged 
in private practice in the District. 
He attended Colby College and George 
Washington University. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, 1 


WHERE'SPEED IS THE NEED 
TWALEADS THE WHY 


TWA’s unequalled schedules, city to 
city and coast to coast, fill ‘today’ $ 
need for speed in the business of 
preparedness. Flying this great fleet 
of Stratoliners, Skyclubs and Sky- 
sleepers, it's only a few hours from 
inland industrial centers to seaboard cities— 
only overnight across the continent, over the 
shortest, fastest coast-to-coast route. 
With arrivals and departures keyed to busy 
days and restful nights, TWA adds hours to 
. and extra days to every week. 


Information, Reservations: 
Your Travel Agent or TWA 
Representatives Everywhere 


oe rue srrarotiners TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Neat ge 
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a and PAA Co. (Nev.), 
will be merged into PAA Inc., 
column to the right. 
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CAB Approves PAA Plan to Merge 
Subsidiaries and Simplify System 


IN THE belief that a unified and co- 
ordinated service of operation and main- 
tenance by Pan American Airways Inc., 
under a single directive control, “will 
tend w produce greater efficiency and 
economy,” the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has approved Pan Am’s plan to simplify 
its corporate structure through merger 
of four operating companies with PAA 
Inc. and acquisition by that continuing 
company of five other subsidiaries from 
the parent, Pan American Airways Corp. 

Under the order, given presidential ap- 
proval Feb. 20 and released Feb. 27, 
PAA Corp. will transfer to PAA Inc. all 
its stock in the following units: Pan 
American Airways Co. (Del.): Pacific 
Alaska Airways Inc.; Panama Airways 
Inc.; Panair do Brasil, S. A.; Uraba, 
Medellin & Central Airways Inc.; Com- 
Pania Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A.; Com- 
pania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., 
and Pan American Manufacturing & Sup- 
ply Corp. The stock transfers are to 
be effected without compensation as 
contributions to paid-in surplus. 

Of these companies, PAA Co. (Del.), 
which operates the trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice; Pacific Alaska Airways Inc., which 
operates to and within Alaska; and 
Panama Airways Inc., which operates a 
local service across the Isthmus of 
Panama, will be merged into PAA Inc., 
together with PAA Co. (Nev.), trans- 
Pacific operator whose stock was already 
owned »v PAA Inc. All the stock of 
PAA Inc., which operates the Latin- 
American services, is held by PAA Corp. 


Certificates Transferred 


With reorganization the four merged 
carriers will be dissolved and their oper- 
ating certificates transferred to PAA 
Inc., which inherits the property, 
rights, privileges and franchises of 
each of the units merged into it. 

Pointing out that the simplification 
program is wholly internal to the PAA 
System, the CAB explained: “Since the 
operating rights of the companies in- 
volved will not be expanded in any de- 
gree by the merger, and control of the 
respective . . . companies will not in sub- 
stance be changed, we find that the 
proposed actions will not result in creat- 
ing a monopoly or in restraining com- 
petition or jeopardizing any other air 
carrier not a party to the proposed 
actions . 

“Applicants assert that there will be no 
change in the management of the respec- 
tive operating divisions, the equipment 
used on the routes served, or the services 
rendered, or in the general accounting 
methods used; that records now kept by 
respective applicants will continue to be 
kept in substantially the same form, 
except that such records will be entitled 
as records of the various divisions of 
PAA Inc., & that the methods of allocat- 
ing charges as between the operations 
now conducted . . will not be affected 
by reason of the proposed actions.” 

In addition to simplifying intercorpor- 
ate relationships, the actions approved by 
the CAB are intended (1) to effect sav- 
ings by eliminating additional taxes 
which result from operating through 
separate corporate entities, (2) to lessen 
the job of keeping accounts and records 
and making of returns to various govern- 
mental bodies, (3) to coordinate super- 


vision of operations and (4) to reduce 
complexity of certain details of opera. 
tion, such as the issuance of tickets 
time-tables and receipts for air express, 


Assets to Shrink 


Results of the merger will be to de- 
crease the balance sheet assets and 
liabilities as carried in the individual bal. 
ance sheets Aug. 31, 1940, by approxi- 
mately $15,000,000, decrease earned sur- 
plus by about $2,081,000, and increase 
capital surplus of the surviving company 
by some $2,380,000, according to PAA 
exhibits. 

CAB suggested, “It does not appear 
that rate determinations will be made 
more difficult, inasmuch as reports and 
records will continue to reflect opera- 
tions by routes rather than by the sys- 
tem as a whole No write-ups are 
contemplated by the proposed merger 
In this decision we expressly decline 
to consider the propriety of the existing 
or proposed capitalization, or the value 
of investments in the companies before 
us.” 

According to the order, the mergers 
must be completed in all respects by Dec. 
31, 1942, while the stock transfers from 
PAA Corp. to PAA Inc. must be effected 
within 60 days from entry of the ap- 
proval. 

Possibility that the continuing com- 
pany, PAA Inc., may be merged later 
with the holding company, PAA Corp., 
was mentioned by John S. Woodbridge, 
PAA comptroller, in hearings before the 
CAB last October. 


Along the Lines 


United Air Lines will purchase about 
15,000,000 gallons of gasoline in 194], 
according to J. A. Herlihy, company 
vice president-operations. Bulk of the 
fuel will be purchased from Standard 
Oil Companies of New Jersey, Indiana, 
Ohio and California, while a smaller 
amount will come from Gulf Refining 
Co. On a 154% hour coast-to-coast 


flight a Mainliner cruising at 55% 
power requires 1,475 gallons of gaso- 
line. 


Pan American Airways under revised 
schedules effective Mar. 1 provides daily 
service from Brownsville, Tex., to Cris- 
tobal, C. Z., and through to Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. One flight was added 
to weekly frequencies through Mexico 
and Central America and four flights 
to the number of weekly trips Cristobal 
to Port of Spain. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines on 
Mar. 6 inaugurated passenger service 
along its new Pittsburgh-Birmingham 
route over which cargo service has been 
in operation since Feb. 25. 

Continental Air Lines received three 
new flush-riveted Lockheed Lodestars 
in January, increasing its Lodestar 
fleet to six. CAL pilots report that the 
flush-riveted craft, with the same twin- 
row Pratt & Whitney engines, develop 
from eight to ten miles more speed 
with same amount of power than do 
the models with conventional rivets. 
Landing speed is reduced about five 
mph CAL has issued a 20-page 
brochure with charts, maps, photos 
and statistical data describing the air- 
line’s history and operations. 











PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. 








Before 


Pan American Airways Inc 

Pan American Airways Co. 
Pan American Airways a 
Pacific Alaska a 4g Inc. 
Panama Airways 

Medellin” a "Central Airways inc. 

Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, $.A. 
Compania Nacional Gutena de Aviacion, 
Panair do Grasil, 
Pan American Mfg. “és Supply Corp. 


(Nev.) 
(Del.) 


S.A. 





After 





Pan American Airw: 
Uraba, Medellin +. « Content Airways Inc. 
Compania Mezicana de Aviacion 
Compania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S.A. 
Panair do Grasil. 
Pan American Mfg. “sé Supply Corp. 


To the ieft is the set-up of certain Pan American Airways Corp. subsidiaries 


before giving effect to the simplification and merger plan approved by the CAB 
Stock of all the companies, except PAA Co. 
is held directly by the parent, PAA Corp. Under the program approved, 


(Nev.), which is owned by PAA 


‘AA Corp. will transfer to PAA Inc. all the stock of each of the other sub- 


PAA Co. (Del.), Pacific Alaska, and Panama Airways 
leaving the reduced structure indicated by the 
(See story adjoining for details). 
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American Aviation 


CCA Montreal-Nassau Charter Hop 


Draws Ire of Pan Am and Eastern 


ONE OF THE most caustic oral argu- 
ments to date developed before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board Feb. 24, when Pan 
American Airways and Eastern Air Lines 
in turn accused Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways of using a “back-door’ entrance 
service operated between Montreal and 
into new territory by means of its charter 
Nassau, the Bahamas, with an overnight 
stop at Jacksonville, Fla. 

John C. Cooper, PAA vice-president, 
told CAB members Harllee Branch, Ed- 
ward P. Warner, Oswald Ryan, G. Grant 
Mason Jr. and George Baker, that for 
the first time the Board is faced with de- 
termining the status of a “scheduled 
charter service,” and he warned them 
that it is a “long range problem deserving 
careful consideration,” lest an unfortun- 
ate precedent be established. 

For five or six weeks CCA has been 
operating once weekly service on a 
scheduled basis from Montreal to Nassau 
through foreign flight authorizations 
granted by CAB, Cooper explained. 
While PAA does not challenge the right 
of CAB to issue such permission for 
charter service week by week, it does 
protest against further issuance of flight 
authorizations when that practice in ef- 
fect establishes a scheduled operation, 
Cooper declared. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern counsel, 
insisted emphatically that any carrier 
seeking a new service should file appli- 
cation for such, and not establish a 
scheduled service, in the guise of charter 
flights. CCA's operation is not a charter 
service because it is a scheduled service, 
he stated, pointing out that CCA has been 
operating Montreal-Nassau every Friday 
since mid-January and advertising that 
special service in Canadian newspapers. 
Gambrell charged that the charter serv- 
ice is a “front” and a “‘smokescreen”’ for 
the hearing that will be held on CCA’s 
application for a Nassau route. 


Unfair Tactics Denied 


Answering the charges made by Cooper 
and Gambrell, M. O. Dunning, attorney 
for CCA Ltd., told them that their respec- 
tive companies are “‘past masters at the 
art of subterfuge.” Dunning denied that 
CCA is trying to gain an unfair advant- 
age through medium of a charter opera- 
tion. 

Clinton Hester, attorney for CCA Inc., 
argued that the charter trips were not 
competing with any company, and that 
if there were any competition it would 
be “infinitesimal.”” Hester explained that 
CCA Inc. owns a DC-3 with sealed wings 
which it furnishes to the Canadian com- 
pany. This company, he said, makes ar- 
rangements with Sky Cruises Inc., a 
Canadian firm, which in turn arranges for 
ticketing with Thomas Cook & Sons. He 
emphasizes that the only part played by 
Inc. is the furnishing of the plane and 
personnel, for which it receives payment 
under the regular inter-company agree- 
ment. 

The overnight stop at Jacksonville was 
described by Hester as a convenience to 
Passengers, because the Mentreal-Nassau 
trip could not be made in one day un- 
less departure from Montreal was made 
at a very early morning hour. 


Competition Questioned 


Hester indicated that the only com- 
petition that could result would be if a 
Canadian rode CCA to New York, took 
Eastern to Miami, and PAA to Nassau. 
This is extremely difficult, he claimed, 
because Canadian citizens are allowed to 
Spend only a very limited amount of 
money in the U. S. 

Edward Weld, CAB attorney, said that 
in his opinion CCA was not engaging in 
foreign air transportation. The question 
to be decided, he said, is whether the 
operation is so harmful to U. S. services 
that it should be discontinued. CAB 
could discontinue it by refusing to issue 
foreign flight authorizations from Jack- 
Sonville to Nassau. 


UAL Seeks Stops on AM-I1 
United Air Lines filed application Mar. 
3 for amendment of AM-11 certificate to 
include Salinas and Long Beach, Cal., 
8s intermediate stops. 





Indiana Firm Seeks 
7 Air Pick-up Routes 


THE FIRST company to disclose an 
arrangement for lease of the patented 
pick-up device now used by All Ameri- 
can Aviation Iac., Mercury Develop- 
ment Corp., 445 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., filed application 
Feb. 27 for transportation of mail and 
property with air pick-up equipment 
over seven routes, totaling 2,683 miles 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee. 

Sought are: Route A, 369 miles, 

Indianapolis to Grand Rapids, Mich., 

via South Bend, Ind., and 21 other 

intermediate points; Route B, 379 

miles, Indianapolis to Detroit, via 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 17 other points; 

Route C, 387 miles, Indianapolis to 

Detroit, via Springfield, O., and 138 

other points; Route D, 392 miles, 

Indianapolis to Nashville, Tenn., via 

Lexington, Ky., and 19 other points; 

Route E, 397 miles, Indianapolis to 

Nashville, via Evansville, Ind., and 17 

other points; Route F, 389 miles 

Indianapolis to St. Louis, via Deca- 

tur, Ill., and 18 other points; Route 

G, 370 miles, Indianapolis to Chicago, 

via Bloomington, Ill., and 18 other 

points. 


The Mercury application stated that 
an agreement has been reached with 
All American for lease of the latter's 
patented equipment at the rate of $10 
per route mile, or $26,830 for the total 
mileage herein proposed. For the 
feeder operations, Mercury would pur- 
chase nine new Howard DGA-15-JC 
aircraft, each equipped with Hamilton 
Standard Constant Speed propeller and 
Jacobs model L-6 MB, 330 hp. engine, 
at unit cost of $15,000. It is estimated 
that $165,675 will be required for pur- 
chase of equipment and for necessary 
working capital. 

Cost of operating the proposed routes 
with one schedule daily, except Sun- 
days and holidays, is put at $44,102 
a month or 34.28c a revenue mile. 


Management 

Officers and management of Mercury 
include Harold L. Plummer, president 
and director; Amberse M. Banks, form :2r 
dispatcher and pilot with All American, 
vice-president; Roy L. Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and director; Nelson Deranian, 
secretary and director; Mrs. Margaret 
M. McCune, treasurer; Robert W. Lyons, 
director; William C. Gage, operations 
manager; John L. Mead, superinten- 
dent of maintenance. 

The applicant, a $25,000 Indiana cor- 
poration organized to survey the 
economic possibilities of the routes, 
is to be succeeded by a Delaware cor- 
poration, Mercury Airlines Inc., if the 
routes sought are granted. MDC plans 
to incorporate Mercury Aijlrlines in 
amount of $250,000 by issuance of 
$l-par common shares to a limited 
number of shareholders. No public 
financing is anticipated. 


MCA Promotes Shumate 


MID-CONTINENT Airlines has an- 
nounced the appointment of Esten 
Shumate as advertising manager. 
Formerly MCA’s district sales manager 
at Omaha, Shumate now has head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 


Lodestars to Alaska 

PASSENGER service from Seattle to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, with Lockheed Lode- 
star equipment, will be inaugurated by 
Pacific Alaska Airways, Pan American 
subsidiary, about Apr. 1. Company will 
fly a two-day schedule twice weekly, 
leaving Seattle on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. About May 1, with longer day- 
light hours, the 1,725-mile flight will be 
made in one day and four round trips 
weekly will be flown. 
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CCA Needs More Mail 
Pay or More Mileage, 


Janas Tells Examiner 


CANADIAN Colonial Airways Inc. must 
be awarded additional route mileage or 
receive a “substantially increased rate 
of compensation” for carriage of mail, 
if the company is to continue to operate 
a “first class air transportation service,” 
Sigmund Janas, CCA president, told CAB 
Examiners Berdon Bell and Herbert K. 
Bryan, during CAB’s investigation of 
company’s mail rate, Feb. 24-Mar. 4. 

Because it is operating into a country 
at war, CCA has experienced increased 
prices, and traffic has been hindered 
through Canadian restrictions on pleas- 
ure travel, Janas pointed out. CCA now 
receives 60c a mile for mail on two Mont- 
real-New York schedules daily. 

Janas defended his company’s policy of 
depreciating DC-3 equipment over a 
period of four years, saying that CCA 
decided upon this course after a con- 
ference with Donald Douglas, who called 
the policy “conservative.” 

During cross-examination by E. T. 
Nunneley Jr., CAB counsel, Janas re- 
vealed that he now receives $15,000 a year 
as president of CCA Inc., $500 a month as 
adviser to CCA Ltd., and $1,400 a month 

s “technical adviser’’ to the president of 
TWA. 


PAA LIBERIA LINK 


Franchise Granted for Service in 
African Country 


PAN AMERICAN Airways has obtained 
a franchise for operation of an air route 
in Liberia, Africa, with a terminal at 
the capital, Monrovia. Liberia is an in- 
dependent Negro republic. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber interests have 
developed a concession of 1,000,000 acres 
and have asked for air service linking 
Liberia with the trans-Atlantic routes. 
It is understood in Washington that the 
PAA franchise grants exclusive privi- 
leges. 





Sales & Traflic 











THOMAS WOLFE, v.p.—traffic & ad- 
vertising, for Western Air, has an- 
nounced that Arthur F. Kelly, formerly 
with WAE in Salt Lake City, would 
head the line’s new $40,000 district 
traffic office in Los Angeles. Kelly re- 
places Stanley F. Cowen who will be 
in charge of survey work for the com- 
pany at Burbank general offices. Rus- 
sell Smith is manager of the new reser- 
vations Separemens. 

. Hinshaw has been transferred 
from Kansas City to Omaha as district 
sales manager for Mid-Continent. Suc- 
ceeding Hinshaw at KC will be Charles 
E. Britten, it was announced by B. B. 
Edwards, MCA’s sales manager. Britten 
formerly was sales representative for 
the line at St. Louis. 

Ben Spaulding has been appointed 
acting d.t.m. at Des Moines for United, 
instead of d.t.m. as reported in the last 
issue. Spaulding will serve during E. 
B. Butler’s absence. Butler is on sick 
leave but expects to return to his office 
Apr. 1 

Don Urquhart has been transferred 
from field assistant superintendent of 
American's reservations and ticket of- 
fice at Chicago to reservation table 
—— at New York. 

Pan Am recently transferred William 
McClellan Wright 


from traffic, Sao 
Paulo, to New York district sales. 
Vernon Gunn, TWA d.t.m. at Am- 


arillo for the last four years, has re- 
placed C. L. Kauderer as d.t.m. at Day- 
ton. Kauderer resigned to accept the 
position of district sales manager for 
Pan Am’s newly established Cleveland 
area office. 

David R. Taylor, of PAA’s New York 
district sales office, has transferred to 
Houston as district sales manager. 

New American employes in sales and 
traffic are: William A. Irwin, James 
F. DeWitt, H. M. Stahlke, Joseph T. 
Featherstone, George Curtis, James L. 
Loftis, Frank Hansen and Robert H. 
Higinbotham, sales; Jack J. Roche, 
agency; and L. Tullos and B. J. 
Marston, student agents. 

Pacific Alaska Airways has assigned 
Fred O. Eastaugh as traffic represen- 
tative at Juneau. 

Nicholas J. Murphy and Gerald Grif- 
fith have been ed by PAA as traf- 
fic representatives at Miami. 
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Airline Maintenance 
and Operations 






































































































JOINING American in hew York th 
month were Harold T. Rogers, lin 
maintenance, and Miiton L. Unger, 
Fred J. Roddie and William A. Stoc 
communications. 

William A. Jamison is a new cap- 
tain pilot of Catalina Air Transport 
having recently been with TWA at 
Kansas City. Prior to that time, Jami- 
S802 Was with Catalina as a first officer 

Junior Pilots J. C. Barrett, C. BE 
Randolph and J. E. Fretwell of Pan 
Am recently were transferred from 
Miami to the Atlantic division. 

Robert Ditiurth, Oliver Aronson, O 
ville MacLaran, Herbert Schmidt, Al 
vin. Austin, George C. Lawier, Walte 
McIntyre, John 5S. Smith, George Pat- 
ten, George Starr, Harry Brickner and 
Everett Medlin have been given thei 
first Officer stripes by American upon 
completion of their student airline 
pilot course 

Pan American has transferred E. J 
Hall and James McKenzie, maintenance 
department, to Noumea from Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, 

George Davis has been advanced by 
American from flight dispatcher 
aan flight superintendent at Nash- 
ville. 

B. E. Brierton, formerly project en- 
gineer on installation, has been ap 
pointed by PAA to take charge of 
maintenance instruction of junior 
pilots at Miami. 

Willyard Tripp of AA has been pro- 
moted from senior mechanic at Cleve- 
land to chief mechanic at Phoenix. 

Capt. J. H. Tilton has been detached 
as chief pilot of Pan Am’s Pacific divi- 
sion and assigned as operations man- 
ager of that division. 

Formerly dispatch agent at New York, 
Bernard Lyons is now an American 
meteorologist based at Chicago. 

Newly appointed first class me- 
chanics of PAA's eastern division are 
S. S. Brown, H. P. Dunford, G. C. 
Duncan, J. H. Jay, T. W. Morris, R. L. 
Bow, F. I. May, H. O. Sweat and A. 
Whitehouse. 

Assigned by PAA as junior pilots at 
Brownsville are Carl V. Ballard and 
Paul F. Bowlin. 


Some Faith 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


that recommend 
this school’s graduates 





% The oldest exclusively instrument 
training school in the United States. 


modern, 
tr Compa, Siterrane ye 


training in all phases of 
instrument maintenance. 
% Training on Sperry instruments in- 
cluded in curriculum. 


%& CAA approved instrument repair; © 
station (No. 1028). ” 


%& All instructors CAA Certifi- 
cate of Compotenny tor taitremiall! 
in circroft instruments. = 
Authoritative, well-rounded, - 
° training of proved Fo me 
ance in producing competent instru- 
ment technicians. 
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; tude for 
i ee ee ae 
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N MAR. 16, 1931, Inland Air Lines, 
} then known as Wyoming Air 
. Service, established the first regular 
air passenger service between 
Casper, Wyo., and Denver, Col., a 
distance of 265 miles. 

As Inland celebrates its 10th an- 
niversary on Mar. 16, 1941, the 
company is operating 1,170 route 
miles, its twin-engine Boeing 247-D’s 
are flying 3,556 air miles daily, and 
it is serving 11 cities. 

During its 10 years, Inland has 
flown 54,605 passengers a total of 
11,413,341 miles. Approximately 
, 5,097,952 air miles have been covered. 
| In addition, the company has carried 
' 945,525 Ibs. of air mail and 172,- 

815 lbs. of air express. 

1 Prior to opening the Casper- 
J 


a 


= 


— 


Denver route, Wyoming Air Service 
had for several years been flying 
sight-seeing and charter trips, 
training students, and barnstorming. 
Its handful of pilots, sometimes 
, called the “Powder River Flyers,” 
* were under the leadership of R. 
. “Dick” Leferink, now president of 
* Inland. 

1 | Much of the company’s success is 
) due to the work of Leferink, who 
will be 41 on Apr. 20. In 1917, when 
, 17, he enlisted in the U. S. Army as 

a flying cadet, later receiving a com- 
; mission as second lieutenant and 
serving as instructor at Hicks Field, 
+ Ft. Worth, Tex. 

After receiving an honorable dis- 
charge in 1919, Leferink barn- 
stormed, flying in 41 states and 
, Canada, and later transported gold 
* in Mexico. After his marriage he 
. settled in —_ and in 1930 formally 
' incorporated Wyoming Air Service. 
} Inland Air Lines Inc. became the 
successor corporation, by change of 
‘ corporate name only, on July 1, 1938. 
It was felt that its former name was 
too | i for a company doing 
| business in four states. 

After opening the Casper-Denver 
line, one of Leferink’s first moves 
was to hire Marvin Landes as traffic 
manager. Landes, who had been with 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, later became assistant to the 
ens and for the past six years 

—— - vice president in 
charge of operations. 

With Landes’ aid, the line was ex- 
tended in Sept. 1931 north to Bill- 
ings, Mont., via Sheridan, Wyo. This 
route was flown daily, carrying pas- 
sengers only, until June 1934, when 
two air mail contracts were acquired. 
The first, known as route 17, cov- 
ered Cheyenne-Denver-Pueblo (this 
was later sold, Cheyenne-Denver 
now operated by United Air 
Lines, and Denver-Pueblo by Con- 
tinental J Air Lines), and the second, 
known as route 28, 
Cheyenne to B: 
Sheridan. 
was extended to Great Falls, Mont. 

The company secured a third air 
mail contract on i 15, 1938, cov- 

ering AM35, Ch eyenne-Huron via 

fepid y, iss Spearfish and Pierre. 

938, a second round 

> ule was established on this 
route. 

Scottsbluff, Neb., ‘ne added as a 
stop on Aug. 19, 1940, marking the 
first time the company had served 
the state of Nebraska. With this 


addition, Inland raised the number 
of cities it serves to 11: Great Falls, 
Lewistown, Billings, Sheridan, 
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Inland Air Lines Celebrates 10th 
Anniversary of Ist Regular Flight 


' Wyoming Air Service, Company’s Predecessor, Opened 265-Mile 
Casper-Denver Line on Mar. 16, 1931 





Inland's Management 


MANAGEMENT of the affairs of Inland 
Air Lines is vested in the following officers 
and directors: 

Wilfrid O'Leary, chairman of the 
board, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
R. Leferink, president and director, 

Casper, Wyo. 

M. W. Landes, vice president and 
director, Cheyenne. 

G. G. Brooder, vice president and 
director, Lander, Wyo. 

Ann Hemingway, secretary, Casper. 

Dr. Allan McLellan, treasurer and 
director, Casper. 

J. B. Walker is general traffic manager, 
with headquarters at the Casper general 
offices. Walker is in charge of traffic 
and public relations and has done much 
in building Inland’s passenger business. 

Robert E. McKenna is district traffic 
manager in Montana with offices in Great 
Falls. 

D. Wayne George is district traffic 
manager of South Dakota with head- 
guarters in Rapid City. 

C. E. Schenck is advertising and pub- 
licity director with headquarters at 
Casper. 


OPERATIONS 


G. B. Van Wagenen is flight superin- 
tendent, Cheyenne. Fielding Clarke is 
maintenance superintendent, Cheyenne. 
Gall G. Davison, communications 
superintendent, Cheyenne. P. J. Ander- 
sen, chief dispatcher, Cheyenne. 


STATION MANAGERS 
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Maiden Flight 


16, 1931, for Casper, Wyo. 


At Home 


wELtt Fy 


rR 
ELEV 5282 FT 


- CASPER -WYO 


Radio Shops 


Great Falls, Mont. Glenn Scott 
Lewistown, Mont. Fred Bergman 
Billings, Mont. G. M. Guenin 
Sheridan, Wyo. C. Leferink 


Casper, Wyo. 


Cheyenne. Wyo. 


Dan Vucurevich 
P. J. Andersen 





Scottsbluff, Neb. A. B. Bush 
Rapid City, S. D. Les Carlson 
Spearfish, S. D. Clyde Ice 
Pierre, S. D. Bob Wiley 
Huron, S. D. Marvin Merrill 
per, Cheyenne, Scottsbluff, Rapid 


City, Spearfish, Pierre and Huron. 

Inland is looking forward to the 
establishment of a second air mail 
pay schedule on AM35, from Chey- 
enne to Huron. The service has been 
recommended by the Post Office 
Dept., and an appropriation is pend- 
ing in Congress. this trip is oper- 
ated, Inland will have added 1,116 
miles per day. 

Inland now employs over 100 men 
and women, most of whom are lo- 
cated in Cheyenne, where the com- 
pany’s overhaul and operations bases 
are situated. General offices are at 
Casper, including office of the presi- 
dent, general traffic, advertising and 
accounting offices. Inland now em- 
ploys 20 pilots, 10 of whom are cap- 
tains and 10 first officers. Dick Lef- 
erink taught several of the present 
—ae to fly, including his broth- 
er Joe. 


Timbers Joins United 
WILLIAM L. Timbers, former vice- 
president of Kansas City Southern Air- 
lines, has joined United Air Lines as 
manager of surface transport relations. 
He is located in Chicago. 


C&S Houston Personnel 

W. C. Burks, former district sales 
manager for Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines at Memphis, has been transferred 
to Houston, and Jack Kiefner, station 
manager at St. Louis, will handle similar 
duties at the southwestern terminal. C&S 
is basing 10 pilots, nine stewardesses and 
11 traffic and operations representatives 
at Houston. 





A PORTION of Inland’s radio shops at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Gail Davison, communications superintendent. 


IX—Inland Air Lines’ System 


Standing at right i 





INLAND’S (then Wyoming Air Servies) maiden flight, just before leaving Denver 
Municipal Airport, Mar. 





ONE OF Inland’s Boeings in front of the present Casper, Wyo., hangar. Casper j 
is the home of Inland Air Lines. 
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This is the ninth of a series of maps showing airline systems of the U. 8. 


Cheyenne-Huron. 





apove are Inland Air Lines’ two routes: AM28, Great Falls-Cheyenne, and AM35, 














| INLAND AIR LINES’ pilot personnel, left to right, from tep to bottom: 
: G. B. Van Wagenen Jr., flight superintendent; Capt. R. V. Garrett; Capt. Sam 
| T. Moser, chief pilot. 
- Capt. Ken H. Turner; Capt. H. C. Holloway; Capt. Floyd L. Aker. 
- Capt. Joe Leferink; Capt. Harold F. Wynne; Capt. Raymond H. Bullock. 
| Capt. H. C. “Jack” Munson; Capt. Thomas V. Kelso (reserve); First Officer 
~ Fred Tunnell. 
: First Officer Fred W. Wahl; First Officer C. H. Collins, Jr. (also Link trainer 
\ | instructor); First Officers Paul C. Seal, C. E. Larson. 
First Officers Charles E. Aagard, C. Lee Osborn, Erle D. Murphey. 
Not shown is First Officer Merritt Gano, III. 











NAL Promotes Sharp 

Charles F. Sharp, Miami district traffic 
Manager for National Airlines, has been 
Promoted to eastern regional traffic man- 
ager, having charge of the territory from 
Miami to Tallahassee. 


Jack Frye Honored 
Jack Frye, president of TWA, has 
been named one of the 10 outstanding 
young men of America by Durward 
Howes, Los Angeles editor of the bio- 
graphical dictionary, “America’s Young 
Men.” 
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MILES 
... OVER THE WEST 


Just ten years ago . March 16, 1931, Inland Air Lines 
took wings . . . over the West, flying its first passengers 
between Denver, Colorado and Casper, Wyoming. Since 
that day, Inland has carried thousands of passengers from 
all parts of America over eleven million air miles, or 
about 440 times around the world. Today, Inland, one of 
the 17 leading airlines, offers you the finest in modern 
transportation through four states, with connections to 
all principal cities of the United States and Canada. Fly 
Inland—it’s the shortest, fastest and safest way. 
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Inland Officials 


Flight Over the Andes is a Thrill; 


A Chilean Banana Split is ‘Panagra, 


Vicente Salsilli is Pan-Grace Traffic Head in Santiago; 
Trans-Andean Trip is Brief but Scenery Magnificent 
After Long Flight Over Plains 


(This is the sixth of a series of 
articles on an air tour of South and 
Central America). 


By W. W. P. 


FLYING WEST from Buenos Aires to 

Santiago, Chile, is something like fly- 
ing west from Ci icago to Salt Lake City 
First there are end- 
less plains and then suddenly you are 
up against the mountains. Except that 


, in South America the Andes are really 


high and far more spectacular than the 
mountains in the U. S. 

The airport at Buenos Aires, as I have 
noted before, is a very poor one for a 
city the size of Buenos Aires. It is far 
out of town, to the west, it has no paved 
runways, and the landing field is rough. 


; Pan American has spent considerable of 


> its 


* uneventful. 


own money in making improve- 
ments for a municipal airport without 
any particular security in its own landing 
rights and all users of the airport, in- 


* cluding the German Condor line, get the 


advantages. But since Buenos Aires has 
been notably lax in providing facilities, 
Pan American had to make enough im- 
provements itself to insure safe landings 
and take-offs. Sam Hutchinson has 
been PAA airport manager at B. A. for 
10 years. The flight west is singularly 
The Argentine countryside 
is very flat and is either cultivated or 
is pasture land. At 10,000 feet it is 
difficult to realize that one is not flying 
over Nebraska or Kansas. 

On this particular trip the food was 
excellent, it having been prepared in 
Buenos Aires where good food is to be 
found in abundance, and the steward— 
or purser as he is known in South 
America—was the best I have ever met 
in my air travels. He was Francisco 
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Maglione and has been flying with Pan- 
agra for four years. Courteous, efficient, 
attentive, young Senor Maglione is the 
No. 1 steward I have had the pleasure to 
meet. Incidentally, from Buenos Aires 
westward, and up the west coast, the line 
is Panagra—Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways—of which 50% is owned by W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

It requires about four hours in a DC- 
3 to reach the foothills of the Andes. 
We passed up Cordoba, a scheduled stop, 
because of weather, but landed per 
schedule at Mendoza, in the heart of the 
Argentine wine country. The mountains 
were immediately to the west, but 
shrouded in huge banks of clouds. After 
getting full weather instructions, we 
took off on one of the most famous 
flights in the world. It is only 1 hour 
and 15 minutes from one side of the 
Andes to the other, ground to ground, 
but that period is packed with interest. 

From the airport at Mendoza we went 
up and up, round and round, until the 
plane had reached about 15,000 or 16,000 
feet. To the east the Argentine pampas 
stretched into the far distance. To the 
west were enormous clouds and only here 
and there could we see evidence of 
mountains. Finally we reached a level! 
which cleared the clouds to the west and 
then we started over the Andes. It wasn’t 
long before snow-covered peaks ap- 
peared—peaks ranging up to 23,000 feet 
high. 

E HEADED for the famous pass 

through which a railroad was built 
and which has been closed for several 
years because of wash-outs. There is 
also a highway. It wasn’t long until the 
mountain views spread out on both sides 
in a spectacular panorama. The sky 
overhead was blue. The clouds had 
been left behind. We could see the rail- 
road far below, and the highway, and 
soon the peace cross and the Pan Ameri- 
can weather station. There were many 
peaks towering above us but we had 
lots of room. 

Within a few minutes we were heading 
down and toward the west appeared the 
Chilean valley in which Santiago is situ- 
ated. It was a brief but fascinating 
flight. A few minutes later we were 
on the ground at Santiago. 

Much has been written about the trans- 
Andean crossing. In the early days it re- 
quired much daring in single-engined 
planes. Not too often is the weather 
as perfect as it was for my crossing. 
Often the planes go much higher than 
this one, sometimes they go through 
another pass to the south. But from the 
passenger standpoint it is a pleasant trip 
and an easy one. There is an oxygen 
outlet at each seat and most of the 
passengers, including myself, used the 
oxygen. But few actually need it at 
16,000 feet. Greatest need comes from 
the rapid ascent more than the actual 
flying altitude and oxygen is so refresh- 
ing that it is a pleasure to take it. I 
can see no possible reason why anyone 
would refrain from flying over the Andes 
with Panagra because of the altitude. 
Later on in Peru I was to find myself 
sitting in an automobile going over a 
pass at 16,000 feet and certainly no 
oxygen was needed. 

By all means, the view on good days 
is worth a lot. 
a good show. As far as the flying is 
concerned, it’s in a DC-3 and the DC-3 
plugs along in routine fashion whether 
it is over Texas or over the Andes. 

Santiago is close to the Andes on the 
westward side, about as close as Men- 
doza on the east side. It is amazing to 
realize that the Andes are not spread 
out, but form a sharply-defined and not 
very wide area that runs the length 
of South America. By plane they are 
crossed in a few minutés. Most of the 
hour and 15 minutes are taken up in 
ascending and descending. 

The airport at Santiago is turf and 
quite sufficient. The government has 
built an attractive passenger station al- 
though it is not very well kept up inside. 


A round the irpor’ < 


The Andes are really | 


THREE OFFICIALS of Inland Air Lines are, left to right: R. Leferink, president 


and director; M. W. Landes, 


vice president of operations and a director; and 
J. B. Walker, general traffic manager and director of public relations. 





medium size and the old Curtiss factory 
has been taken over by the Chilean Na- 
tional Airline for use as shops and 
hangars. This line, incidentally, was us- 
ing old Junkers 83 transports but its 
operations had been highly irregular and 
its equipment not in very good shape. 
It has since ordered some Lockheeds. 
Its line extends north and south to pro- 
vide local service for Chile. 

Santiago has four flights a week in and 
out to Buenos Aires, and two flights in 
and out to the north, or a total of six 
arrivals and six departures per week. 
Two of the trans-Andean flights weekly 
to Buenos Aires are local shuttles, the 
other two are through schedules which 
go to and come from the north. 

& ANTIAGO IS one of South America’s 

most interesting cities. I would rank 
it about fourth in line but there are 
others who would rank it higher. Pan- 
agra has a crew of North Americans on 
hand at Santiago but the sales and traffic 
personnel are Chileans and the top man 
is our good friend Vicente Salsilli who 
is a host par excellence. There are good 
eating places, good wines, unusual cock- 
tails, an excellent hotel, and a variety 
of sightseeing in and near the city. I 
have never seen so many Neon lights 
as I have at Santiago and the stores and 
shops seem very progressive. 

Panagra has apparently made an im- 
pression on Santiago. A banana spit is 
known as a Panagra, and the balcony of 
a movie theatre is also called a Panagra. 

A train trip to Valparaiso and Vina 
Del Mar proved to be a diversion but I 
would have rather spent the time in 
Santiago. Vina Del Mar is the resort 
spot of the west coast, featured by a 
large and rambling casino. The season 
had not yet gotten under full sway and 
that probably accounts for the disap- 
pointment in Chile’s famed resort. After 
Rio, Vina Del Mar looked rather modest 
and small but I am told that at the 
height of the season it is tops in South 
America. 

Valparaiso was singularly uninterest- 
ing. The lake district in southern Chile 
is very highly rated and some day I 
would like to verify all the wonderful 
things said about it. 

A few days later, I took off early in the 


morning fer Arequipa, Peru, and the best 
evidence of the great longitudinal dig 
tance of South America is to fly the 
entire length of the country. Within a 
hundred miles north of Santiago, the 
Chilean desert appears. To the right ar 
the towering Andes and everything below 
is one mass of yellow sand and rock 
The plane soon flies along the coast and 
the journey becomes very routine. hh 
about five hours there is a stop at 
Antofagasta, situated on the desert, and 
then the plane is off again for Arica 
also in the sandy desert alongside the 
coast. Arica is the most northern town 
in Chile. 

On this particular trip, the plane was 
behind schedule and we stopped at Aria 
over-night, and I would have thought 
much more highly of the place had we 
not stopped there for the night. The 
accommodations are none too good and 
I was happy to be off the next morning 
for the short hop of a little over a 
hour to Arequipa, a hop from sea levd 
to the lovely Peruvian town at 7.50 
feet altitude. 

Arica is a sort of terminal, but a ter 
minal that seems far away frem civiliz- 
tion. It is here that the “diagonal” line 
of Panagra joins to and from Buenos 
Aires by way of La Paz, capital of 
Bolivia. Twice a week Panagra flies from 
Arica over this diagonal route, and the 
airport at La Paz is 13,500 feet high. 

Using DC-2’s, Panagra has the distine- 
tion of operating into the highest air- 
port in the western hemisphere. No 
time is saved for Buenos Aires passengers 
because one either stops over night at 
Santiago, or at Salta. Operations are 
at a high altitude, obviously, and oxygen 
equipment is on board all planes on this 
particular route. 

The trip in Peru, and the train trip 
into Cuzco, heart of the Inca country, 
will be described next issue. 


WAE Cuts Rates 

UNTIL APR. 15, Western Air Expres 
is offering “the nation’s lowest round 
trip excursion rates.” Round trip 
tickets are 144 times the one-way fare, 
“which means you can now travel by 
air for less than 3c a mile,” company 
states. 
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Comment from the Cockpit 


By James V. PIERSOL 


Editor’s Note: Piersol is former aviation editor of the Detroit News and 


which reached a critical climax 

with the Eastern Air Lines crash at 

ta has brought grave concern 

to the ever-vigilant airline pilots on 

whom the safety of the nation’s air 
travel depends. 

Some of the old time flight captains 
trace the series of airline crashes 
between August and March directly 
to a general letdown of caution fol- 
lowing the government’s reorganiza- 
tion which abolished the Air Safety 
Board last summer. Others see a dif- 
ferent cause in each instance. But 
none has been heard to concur with 
the politicians who were responsible 
for the reorganization, and who say 
the cause of the crashes is ~ of 
the law of averages taking its toll. 

The majority of the pilots queried 
holds the view that it was precau- 
tions imposed by the Safety Board 
that gave the airlines the unequaled 
record of 17 months of flying with- 
out a fatality prior to elimination of 
the board last July 1. — 

Most of the pilots adhere to the 
famous statement of the late Wilbur 
Wright that of all the birds the 
parrot is the poorest flier and the 
loudest talker. So they don’t talk 
much, especially for publication. But 
here and there several came out 
straight from the cockpit. 

Full-Feathering Propellers 

For instance, it was pointed out 
that there probably would have been 
more accidents recently had it not 
been for the general use of the full- 
feathering propellers the Safety 
Board insisted on. There are several 
recent instances of engine failures 
where planes were too heavily loaded 
to make a safe port on one engine 
with the old type of fixed propeller. 
Being equipped with the safety pro- 
pellers these recent engine failures 
made port without much trouble. In 
one instance, which was at night, 
the passengers were not even aware 
a failure had occurred. But now 
the old timers foresee the potential 
loss of this great safety factor in 
the more recently authorized load- 
ing of the Douglas DC-3. 

The full-feathering prop so im- 
proved the efficiency of the DC-3 
that civil aeronautics officials au- 


thorized a heavier loading. The al- 
lowable gross load was stepped up 


from 24400 pounds to 25,200 pounds. 


the New York Times, and is now flying for a scheduled airline. The views 
gnd opinions expressed in this column are those of the author and are not 
secessarily those of AMERICAN AVIATION. 


T HE SERIES of airplane crashes This, the pilots say, eliminates much 


of the safety factor brought in with 
the new props. An extra 800 pounds 
makes a big difference in the altitude 
an airplane will sustain on one 
engine. Further, the leeway of a 
lighter ship is needed under thunder- 
storm and icing conditions. 
Authorization of the increased 
loading, the old timers say, is a 
typical example of how the few re- 


maining safety measures introduced’ 


by the Air Safety Board are gradual- 
ly being nullified by the reorganized 
and demoralized civil aeronautics 
setup. 

Practical Airmen 


This is not to say that airmen con- 
sidered the Air Safety Board a per- 
fect setup. However, all of them saw 
in it one thing not possessed by any 
previous or subsequent government 
setup concerned with safety. It was 
headed by practical airmen in Tom 
Hardin, irman, and C. B. Allen, 
vice chairman. When they were de- 
posed by political reorganization the 
rank and file of airmen were left 
subject to a most confusing mess 
of regulation — REGULATION 
WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 
among the regulating agencies. 

Besides the need of practical air- 
men to replace some of the lawyers, 
politicians and theorists now in con- 
trol of civil aeronautics, the fliers 
feel an outstanding need is the uni- 
fication of the regulating and ad- 
ministrating setup. The reorganiza- 
tion, by its division of authority be- 
tween the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board created a house 
divided against itself. Having polit- 
ically murdered the mother of safety 
the reorganization made it a step- 
child of a board already so over- 
loaded it could not maintain flying 
speed with all members inked up 
to full power. 

Every flier who has a memory half 
as long as a flight plan remembers 
that the proponents of the reorgan- 
ization insisted the new Civil Aero- 
nautics Board would be an “inde- 
pendent” regulatory body. The ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics was 
to be a glorified chore boy for the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Lately, however, several regula- 
tions dealing vitally with the safety 
of air travel have come out over the 
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administrator’s signature. For in- 
stance, shortly after the United 
Mainliner crashed at Chicago in 
January, the administrator issued an 
order prohibiting descent through 
icing conditions. 

Now a government lawyer may 
hold that icing order to be within 
the jurisdiction of the administrator, 
or he may hold it to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Aeronautics 
Board. How he decides will depend 
on whether he was appointed by the 
administrator or the Board. Regard- 
less of how the lawyer decides, how- 
ever, the rank and file of fliers feel 
that the administrator either usurped 
the authority of the Board or is 
duplicating its perogatives. Further, 
in the parlance of the pilot, the order 
took authority out of the cockpit 
and put it in the book. 

Under other regulations the pilot 
is still held responsible for what 
happens under icing conditions, but 
he is no longer allowed to exercise 
his own judgment. 

The average pilot does not consider 
himself an authority or as having 
perfect judgment, simply because 
he’s a pilot. He knows that in days 
long past only the gods were ac- 
credited fliers. Their ability was cer- 
tified by the mythologists. So to- 


day’s pilot is mindful that his 
ability to fly is a gift from the gods, 
the heritage of the ages, and he 


guards it as becomes the custodian 
of a great treasure. Yet he also 
knows the glass enclosure on the 
business-end of a great airliner, 
which is his office and workshop, is 
the modern version of the proverbial 
glass house. A pilot can’t throw 
stones with impunity. But he can do 
a little thinki and make a few 
decisions on his own account. 
Pilot’s Attitude 

So whether the new regulation is 
good or bad is immaterial from the 
pilot's viewpoint. His resentment 
rises from the fact that it presumes 
he does not know, or that he dis- 
regards, the far-reaching conse- 
quences of ice on an airplane. All 
his flying years he has been fighting 
ice, studying ways and means of 
avoiding it. He has long ago learned 
the only positive means of avoiding 
trouble under extreme icing con- 
ditions is to stay on the ground or 
circumnavigate the ice belt, or steer 
to a field where ice is not dominating. 
Even though he’s equipped with all 
conventional deicing equipment, 
every pilot who has been anywhere 
at all has seen the time when prayer 
was his last resort. 

And now in answer to his prayer 
for some new and completely ade- 
quate method of deicing, out comes a 
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regulation prohibiting the descent of 
airplanes under certain icing con- 
ditions. There is nothing said about 
climbing up through it, but that’s 
immaterial too. The point of concern 
to all working fliers is that the 
aviation administration proposes to 
keep ice off airplanes by regulation. 

The topic was ably summed up 
by Ralph N. Read, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania-Central pilots’ council 
of Washington, when he pegged it 
as “the substitution of regulation 
for research.” 


WAE Asks San Diego-Phoenix 


Passenger, property and mail route 
between San Diego, Cal., and Phoenix, 
Ariz.,: via El Centro, Cal., and Yuma, 
Ariz., total of 307 miles, is sought by 
Western Air Express in application filed 
Mar. 4. 
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$5,416,716 U.S. Mail Pay Required 
to Net PAA 10% on Pacific Services 


TO NET A 10% return on investment, 
Pan American Airways Co. (Nev.) will 
need U. S. mail pay totaling $5,416,716 
for its trans-Pacific operations during the 
year ending June 30, 1941, according to 
estimated revenues and expenses intro- 
duced in exhibit form at hearing before 
CAB Examiner Albert Forster, Mar. 4-8, 
to fix mail rate for San Francisco-Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and to determine 
whether the existing rate for San Fran- 
cisco-Hong Kong should for any reason 
be changed. 

Total revenues, excluding U. S. mail 
pay, for the year ending June 30, 1941. 
are estimated at $1,662,037, with $1,102,- 
647 from the Hong Kong route and 
$559,390 from the New Zealand operation. 
Operating anticipated total 
$5,597,709, which together with federal 
income taxes of $355,459 and 10% return 
on investment of $1,125,585 would bring 
the te annual revenue required to 
$7,078,753. Deducting from $7,078,753 
the commercial revenue estimate of 
$1,662,037, the exhibit indicates that $5.- 
416,716 U. S. mail pay would be required, 
$3,421,989 for Hong Kong weekly service 
and $1,994,727 for New Zealand fort- 
nightly service. 

During 1940 when PAA Co. had an 
operating loss of $197,597, the company 
received $2,866,151 U. S. mail pay on its 


Hong Kong route. The Hong Kong serv- 
ice brought a $232,074 profit and the New 
Zealand route a $429,672 loss, John S. 
Woodbridge, PAA comptroller, stated, 
pointing out, however, that no U. S. mail 
compensation is included in revenues 
from the New Zealand route. 


Subpoena Denied 


Issuance of a subpoena compelling a 
PAA witness to reveal provisions of a 
contract for new landplanes was re- 
quested by CAB attorney Robert Oliver, 
but Examiner Forster denied Oliver's 
motion. Henry J. Friendly, PAA counsel. 
told the examiner that PAA was not in 
position to reveal terms of the contract, 
nor to disclose the name of the manu- 
facturer. Question of the landplane con- 
tract developed when Woodbridge indi- 
cated that the depreciation period for 
the company’s three Boeing 314 aircraft 
had been reduced from seven and a half 
to five years, a principal reason being 
that landplanes were being obtained to 
replace the Boeings. 

Woodbridge testified that the estimated 
life of the two Martin 130 craft used in 
trans-Pacific operations was left at seven 
and a half years, because the company 
is looking toward 1942-43 for improved 
landplane service, by which time the 
Martins will be fully depreciated under 
the longer period. The Boeings were 
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PAA Ups Atlantic Fare 


PAN American Airways has in- 
creased westbound trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger fare from $425 to $525, and 
round-trip fare from $765 to $855. 
East-bound fare remains $425. The 
$525 fare westbound applies to both 
routes, either via Horta, or via Bola- 
ma, Portuguese Guinea. 











purchased in 1939 and so are about two 
years old now, Woodbridge said. 
Foreign Mail Problem 
Woodbridge related that as a result of 
war conditions in Europe and Asia, col- 
lections from foreign governments for 
transportation of their mail have not pro- 
ceeded normally and thus the company 
last fall considered it advisable to estab- 
lish a reserve for unrealized foreign mail 
income, accrued at 30% rate. Foreign 
mail accounts receivable at Dec. 31, 1940, 
covering unpaid balances, totaled $362,- 
893, while the reserve amounted to 
$127,601 





German Routes Expand 

LUFTHANSA Airways has announced 
from Berlin the inauguration of new com- 
mercial routes on Mar. 1 touching 10 
foreign nations and providing air con- 
nections with 15. New four-motored 
Junkers 90 transports are operating on all 
the new routes, it is said. All Balkan 
countries will be reached in one day 
from Berlin. The Berlin to Lisbon route 
will stop overnight at Madrid instead of 
Barcelona as heretofore. 











Leadership in Readership 


sy» The most valuable asset a publication can have is Icya], ccn 
sistent and thorough readership. The letter reproduced below 
is typical of the great many unreserved letters received Sby 
AMERICAN AVIATION from its subscribers. 





JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
20 Over, W. Va. 
ASSISTANT MAJORITY Weer 


TR:ac 





Congress of the Anited States 
Bouse of Representatives 
Washington, B. C. 


February 3, 1941 


Mr. Wayne W. Parrish, Editor 
American Avistion Megezine 
Earle Building 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Wayne: 


Many of us are pleased with the rapidly 
developing interest in aviation in this country. 


To be in tune with the times, it is necessary 
that we keep abreast of the aeronautics picture. 
doing this I find an interesting instrument in American 
Aviation, your excellent publication which I read closely 
twice each month. 
publication is a definite asset. 


In fact, I read every word. 


Cordi 






In 


Your 
Continue the good work. 


ly and sincerely yours, 


JENNINGS (fe 7 


COMMITTEES 
Civa SERVICE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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AMERICAN AVIATION reaches a quality audience second to none, not only within the aviation 
industry itself, but also among those who are active in aviation’s behalf on the outside. 





Examiner Proposes 
36c Base Mail Rate 
for Both CAL Route 


RECOMMENDATION that Continenty 
Air Lines’ base mail rate be increase 
from 33-1/3c per airplane mile to 3% 
applied to direct airport-to-airport mile. 
age, was made in advisory report issug 
Feb. 26 by CAB Examiner Lawreng 
J. Kosters. 

CAL had requested payments of & 
per airplane mile for the first i@ 
pounds, plus 2.5% for each additiong 
25 pounds, carried over AM-29, Denve. 
El Paso, and 39c, computed on the sam 
basis, for AM-43, Wichita-Pueblo, effes. 
tive from July 5, 1939, on AM-29, ang 
from Dec. 1, 1939, on AM-43, but th 
examiner proposed that the new systen 
rate with 300 pound base be effectiy 
after Jan. 1, 1941. 

Examiner Kosters pointed out the 
no question of the reasonableness g 
the existing rate was raised until th 
CAB instituted the mall pay invest. 
gation by order dated Dec. 1, 1939, ay 
so there appears no justification fg, 
retroactive payments prior to thy 
date. From Dec. 1, 1939, to Dec. ¥ 
1940, CAL reported operating revenug 
of $677,687 and expenses of $644,117, m 
sulting in an operating profit of $3358 
he stated, concluding: “Upon consi¢ 
eration of CAL’s operating profit durin 
this period and ite relation to the ca. 
rier’s investment and scope of oper. 
tion...it does not appear that the rats 
of compensation paid for Dec. 1, 1% 


through Dec. 31, 1910, were not fa 
and reasonable.” 
The examiner estimated that Cu 


may be expected to incur total annu 
operating expenses of about $783.9 
or $54.14c per mile, predicated on th 
operation of two Lockheed 14's ani 
four Lodestars Total passenger reve 
nue was estimated at 20.65c per reve 
nue mile. and other non-mai!l revenw 
at 4lc per revenue mile 


Rejects 100-Lb. Base 


CAL had urged that the base rat 
be fixed for 100 pounds of mail or les 
in lieu of the usual 300-pound mizi- 
mum, but the examiner recalled: “I 
its decision in the Wichita-Pueblo mal 
rate case, the Board dismissed a simi- 
lar request. CAL argues there is a dis 
tinction between the large trunk line 
carriers transporting large amounts a 
mail poundage, for which a bonus & 
allowed, and between the short-haw 
carriers whose average mail load is ap 
proaching, but below, the proposed # 
pound limit. The rates recommends 
herein take into consideration th 
average mail loads carried by CAL, anf 
there appears to be no reason to @& 
part from the 300-pound base adopted 
heretofore.” 


12 Fatal Accidents 
in Jan., CAB Report 


THERE were 12 fatal accidents in U.§ 
civil aviation during January, including 
the TWA crash at St. Louis on Jan. 3 
according to the Civil Aeronautics Boar 

The total compares with five in the com 
responding month of 1940, and with 0 
in December. One of the accidents it 
volved a passenger riding with a studett 
pilot, CAB said, adding that crashes @ 
this type are occurring at the rate of a 
least one a month. 





Correetion 

IT WAS erroneously stated in AM& 
ICcaN AVIATION for Mar. 1 that C. A. Ayle 
worth had been made system reservations 
manager for Canadian Colonial Airway*> 
Aylesworth is assistant to Canadia 
Colonial’s general sales manager in New 
York. 
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D. F. Flying 


(Continued from page 1) 





ties of ultra-high equipment being 
far superior to the low frequency 
equipment now in use. This change- 
. however, will require time 
since ultra-high is still somewhat in 
the experimental stage and the Army 
will require considerable time to get 
prepared. a 
To supersede the existing low- 
frequency ranges in the long-range 
am will be a grid of about 25 
high-powered non-directional range 
stations using the 200- to 400-kilo- 
cycle frequencies. These stations 
may be as much as 20 to 30 kilowatt 
jn power and will be used for long 
distance and sub-stratosphere flying. 
They would provide the signals for 
the automatic D.F. equipment on 
board aircraft. 
In the meantime, however, the 
CAR amendments offer much more 
flexibility for airline operation than 


heretofore. 
The amended section of the CAR 
reads as follows: 
“40.220. Airway (a) Applicant 


shall meet the requirements of sec. 

40.200 for day operation, or of sec. 

20.210 for night operation. In addi- 

tion, for either day or night opera- 

tion, applicant shall show that the 
proposed route is equipped with radio 
ranges (or equivalent facilities) ade- 
quate for safe air carrier operation, 
projecting courses over the proposed 
route. The applicant may show, in 
lieu of courses projected over the 

route by such radio ranges 
or equivalent facilities, (1) that in- 
strument navigation may be safely 
conducted over the proposed route by 
the use of radio direction finding 
equipment installed in the aircraft, 
and (2) that a practical alternate 
route, equipped with radio range sta- 
tions (or equivalent facilities) pro- 
jecting courses over such alternate 
route, exists between the terminals of 
the proposed route. (b) Applicant 
shall also show such other radio navi- 
gational aids (including radio 
markers) as are necessary for safe air 
carrier operation.” 

According to a statement pre- 
pared by the CAA’s radio section, 
the Board’s approval “is based on 
extensive experience with automatic 
radio direction finders on board air- 





STATING that, in view of the present 


























airport expansion program, the CAB 
might desire to “give collateral con- 
sideration to the encouragement of 
the use of airports wherever and when- 
ever feasible by designating as airline 
stops cities wherein airports are situ- 
ated,” CAB Examiner Frank McIntyre 
on Mar. 6 recommended that the Board 
include Winston-Salem, N. C., as an 
intermediate point on Eastern Air 
Lines’ AMS, New York-New Orleans 
Winston-Salem is now served through 
Greensboro, 20.5 miles to the east. 
EAL would serve the two cities on 
diferent schedules, without reducing 
the number of stops at Greensboro. 
As a general proposition, there 
would appear to be little justification 
for the inauguration of air service to 
§& point located approximately 20.5 
Miles from the airport of a city al- 
Teady designated as an intermediate 
stop, particularly where ground trans- 
Poration facilities between such points 
ame adequate,” McIntyre said. 
“However, in the instant case, it 
Must be recognized that applicant 
Operates a large number of schedules 
dally over the route . - and that 
RO reduction in the number of such 
appears likely. It is clear, 
ore, that applicant would be able 
Provide service to Greensboro and 
aaston-Salem on different schedules, 





CAB Examiner Urges More Airline Stops; 
Recommends Winston-Salem for Eastern 





craft, with which all scheduled air 
carrier aircraft have been equipped 
since 1938 and which have been 
steadily improved since that time. 
During the three years direction 
finders have been installed on air 
carrier aircraft the air carriers have 
developed navigation procedures in- 
volving the use of this equipment 
which are under certain conditions 
equal, if not superior, to range 
‘course’ navigation. 

“The Board’s action in amending 
the regulations will materially im- 
prove the air carrier service, since 
it will permit operations to 
authorized between points not pres- 
ently serviced by radio range courses 
but which are adequately serviced 
by radio range stations as to permit 
satisfactory automatic radio compass 
navigation by the ‘homing’ or ‘tri- 
angular’ methods.” 

It is emphasized that the amend- 
ments “will not reduce in any way 
the present standards imposed on 
air carriers, since approval for opera- 
tion over a route not equipped with 
a radio range will not be granted 
in cases where the operation cannot 
be conducted safely by means of 
other radio navigational facilities. 
These amendments are relaxatory 
only to the extent that they allow 
an air carrier to prove its ability to 
operate safely over a route by two 
methods instead of by the one 
method formerly permitted by the 
Civil Air Regulations.” 

In some cases, it is expected that 
the amendments will enable the CAB 
to authorize new routes without cost 
to the government of erecting addi- 
tional range stations. 

In aviation circles the CAB action 
was well received. Paul Golds- 
borough, president of Aeronautical 
Radio Inc., termed it “a constructive 
move—a step in the right direction.” 
Edward G. Hamilton, Washington 
representative of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, said ALPA has not ex- 
pressed a formal opinion but added 
that inasmuch as pilots have now 
had considerable experience with 
direction finders, the new procedure 


thus eliminating the disadvantages 
which would result if both points were 
to be served on a single flight. 

“In addition, the proposed service 
would provide improved air trans- 
portation service to the entire 
area, and points closely adjacent 
thereto, without unduly burdening 
existing schedules or through service 
on route 5, and without excessive cost 
either to the carrier or to the govern- 
ment.” 

McIntyre then noted that “while the 
Board in determining cases involving 
public convenience and necessity has 
not heretofore given any consideration 
to the existence or adequacy of air- 
port facilities at any given point, it 
might, in view of the government’s 
present airport expansion program, de- 
sire to give collateral consideration to 
the encouragement of the use of air- 
ports wherever and whenever feasible 
by designating as airline stops cities 
wherein airports are situated. 

“This would appear to be particularly 
appropriate in cases of such cities as 
Winston-Salem where the facilities are 
fully adequate for scheduled air trans- 
port operations and where the designa- 
tion of such cities . - will not entail 
excessive expenditures of government 
funds, or burden operations tc other 
poin 2° 


Aviation for March 15, 1941 


probably can be worked out satis- 
tactorily. 

Reeder G. Nichols of the radio 
section of the CAA, specializing in 
air carrier matters, has been work- 
ing on the direction finding problem 
for some time. He has been a con- 
sistent advocate of D. F. as the only 
solution for off-route airline flying. 

Three manufacturers. currently 
produce automatic direction finding 
equipment for aircraft: Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Bendix Radio Corp., 
and Lear Avia Inc. 





Escadrille 
(Continued from page 1) 











lics to obtain their views concerning 
the future development of aviation 
in their respective nations. 

“Because the scope of aviation and 
the public interest in it transcends 
national boundaries, it is felt that 
inter-American cooperation in avia- 
tion development is highly desirable,” 
according to the announcement of 
the flight. 


“The Inter-American Escadrille 
proposes to facilitate such coopera- 
tion through the establishment of 
‘Wings’ in each of the American 
Republics. A detailed plan of organi- 
zation has been prepared. This will 
be presented to the civil aviation 
leaders in each country as a guide 
for such action as they may care to 
take. Each ‘Wing’ will be completely 
self-governing and merely affiliated 
with the international organization, 
the headquarters of which will be 
determined each year at a conven- 
tion of representatives of the national 
wings.” 

The tour is due back in Washing- 
ton on June 2. 
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Whether you go 
to buy or sell, 
save your time for 
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stage-coach days, travelers paid a severe 
premium both in money and physical comfort 
for 12% faster service. Today transportation tech- 
nique has so advanced that, in air travel, for 
instance, service up to 300% faster than surface 
transportation is enjoyed with little or no pre- 
mium in fare and with a tremendous gain in com- 
fort and convenience. This tremendous plus value 
of air transportation makes a substantial contri- 
bution to the economy of commerce both of indi- 


viduals and of the nation. 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. B. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 


Mail Rate of 36c Proposed for CAL 
Continental Air Lines’ base mail rate should be increased from 33 1-3c per airplay 
mile to 36c, according to advisory report issued Feb. 26 by Examiner Lawrence ; 
Kosters. Complete story on page 32. 
Winston-Salem Stop for Eastern 
Examiner Frank McIntyre in advisory report issued Mar. 6 urged that Eastern Air 


Lines be permitted to include Winston-Salem, N. C., as intermediate point on AM4 








Complete story on page 33. 








APPLICATIONS 


Transcontinental & Western Air filed Feb. 20 for amendment of AM-2 certificate 
to include Grand Canyon, Ariz., as intermediate stop. 

Northwest Airlines has withdrawn its application for route between Seattle, 
Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., via Bellingham. 

Mercury Development Corp. filed application Feb. 27 for transportation of mail 
and property using the air pick-up method over seven routes in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee. Complete story on page 27. 

Pacific Airways on Mar. 3 applied for approval of purchase of properties, 
equipment and rights owned by William L. Lavery, individual conducting air 
transportation between Fairbanks and Anchorage, Alaska, under name of Lavery 
Airways. Pacific Alaska has amended its application seeking Burwash Landing, 
Canada, and Tanana Crossing, Alaska, as passenger and property flagstops be- 
tween Fairbanks and Whitehorse, so as to include Tanmana Crossing as scheduled 
intermediate stop with respect to all classes of traffic. 

United Air Lines filed Mar. 4 for amendment of AM-11 certificate to include 
Salinas, Cal., and Long Beach, Cal., as intermediate stops. 

Western Air Express seeks a passenger, property and mail route between San 
Diego, Cal., and Phoenix, Ariz., via El Centro, Cal., and Yuma, Ariz., total of 307 
miles, in application filed Mar. 4. 

Catalina Air Transport, Santa Catalina Island Co. and Wilmington Transporta- 
tion Co. have petitioned for approval of W. J. Scott as controller, and Woodward 
M. Taylor as a director, of all three companies. 

Intervention Requests Granted 

CAB has granted following interventions, (1) Delta Air Corp. in application of 
Eastern Air Lines to include Knoxville as stop on AM-10: (2) Braniff Airways and 
TWA in application of American Airlines to combine AM-4 and AM-23 into single 
route; (3) TWA and Essair Inc. in application of Braniff to include Austin as stop on 
AM-50; (4) American & TWA in application of Northeast Airlines for Portland, Me., 
-New York, via Lawrence and Worcester, Mass., Hartford and Meriden, Conn. 


HEARINGS & ORAL ARGUMENTS 
PAA Los Angeles-Mexico City Route 


Oral argument was held Feb. 24 on application of Pan American Airways Inc. for 
route between Los Angeles, and Mexico City, over which service is now conducted 
by Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., wholly owned subsidiary of PAA. Recom- 
mendation that the route be granted PAA was made by Examiner Frank McIntyre 
Sept. 27, 1940, so argument was chiefly given to explaining and clarifying evidence in 
the record. James C. Ingebretsen, for the city of Los Angeles, intervener, urged that 
PAA's application be granted, while Hamilton O. Hale, counsel for American Airlines, 
reminded CAB of his company’s plan to operate El Paso to Mexico City, and sug- 
gested that if certificates between Mexico and U. S. are to be limited, CAB should 
consider the question of issuing a duplicating certificate to a PAA carrier or a new 
certificate to American. Henry J. Friendly represented PAA. 

CCA Montreal-Nassau Charter Service 

CAB heard oral argument Feb. 24 on charter service being operated by Canadian 
Colonial Airways between Montreal and Nassau, the Bahamas. Pan American Air- 
ways and Eastern Air Lines appeared in opposition to CCA's operation. Complete 


story on page 27. 
Canadian Colonial Mail Rate Hearing 

Hearing was held Feb. 24-Mar. 4 before Examiners Berdon Bell and Herbert K. 
Bryan on CAB’s investigation into mail rates of Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. 
Complete story on page 27. 

PAA Pacific Mail Rate Hearing 

Hearing to fix mail rate on San Francisco-Auckland, New Zealand, route of Pan 
American Airways Co. (Nev.) and to determine whether any change is warranted 
in existing rate for company’s San Francisco-Hong Kong operation, was held before 
Examiner Albert Forster Mar. 4-8. Complete story on page 32. 


EXAMINERS REPORTS 


Mail for UAL’s Seattle-Vancouver 
Recommendation that United Air Lines be allowed to carry mail on its route be- 
tween Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., was made by Examiner John Belt at 
conclusion of brief hearing Feb. 24. 
Boulder City Stop Urged for TWA 
Transcontinental & Western Air should be permitted to serve Boulder City, Nev.. 
= = stop on AM-38, Examiner John Belt recommended after short hear- 



















sonnel at Minneapolis. 


CAB DECISIONS 


Cone Interlocking Relationships Approved 
CAB has approved interlocking relationships of J. Carroll Cone as assistant vigg. 
president of Pan American Airways Corp., Pan American Airways Inc., Pan Amer. 
can Airways Co. (Del.), Pan American Airways Co. (Nev.), and Pacific Alaska Aj. 
ways Inc., and as vice-president of Marine Airport Corp. 
PAA Merger Plan Approved 
Simplification of Pan American Airways corporate structure through acquisition 
by Pan American Airways Inc. of eight subsidiaries from Pan American Airway 
Corp., and the subsequent merger of four carriers into PAA Inc., was approved by 
CAB in decision released Feb. 27. Complete story on page 26. 
Eastern Granted Reconsideration 
CAB has granted Eastern Air Lines’ request for reargument and reconsideratig 
of decision amending company's certificate to include Birmingham, Ala., as inter. 
mediate point on AM-5, but restricting Birmingham operations to flights originating 
and terminating at New Orleans or points south thereof, and at Washington ¢ 
points north thereof. Delta and Chicago & Southern Air Lines had urged dismissal ¢ 
Eastern’s petition. 
Dixie Denied Reconsideration 
Petition of Dixie Airlines filed Feb. 24 tor reargument and reconsideration of orde 
granting Pittsburgh-Birmingham to Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been denig 
by CAB. Complete story on page 25. 
American Nashville-Bristol Non-Stop 
American Airlines has been permitted to inaugurate non-stop service betwee 
Nashville, Tenn., and Bristol, Va., intermediate points on AM-23. 
Eastern Non-Stop Services Approved 
Eastern Air Lines has received permission to inaugurate non-stop service betwee 
(1) Birmingham and Mobile, (2) Savannah and Washington, (3) Raleigh and Wash 
ington, (4) Charleston and Brunswick, and (5) Jacksonville and Washington. Tem. 
porary exemption, pending hearing and action upon application, has been grants 
Eastern to permit the carrier to operate non-stop between Birmingham and Ney 
Orleans. CAB noted that such service “would result in a substantial departure frop 
the shortest course between such points as determined in . petitioner's certificate.” 
Mail Rate Increased on UAL’s AM-12 
Base mail rate on United Air Lines’ AM-12, Salt Lake-Seattle, was increased Mar. § 
from 26c to 34.84c per airplane mile, effective from Jan. 1, 1941, when certain flight 
were discontinued. Complete story on page 24. 
PCA Gets Tri-Cities and Clarksburg 
CAB on Mar. 6 awarded Pennsylvania-Central Airlines a stop at Tri-Cities (Bris 
tol, Johnson City and Kingsport) Tenn., on AM-55, and granted company permis 
sion to serve Clarksburg, W. Va., on same route until the Wheeling airport is com- 
pleted. Complete story on page 26. 
UAL’s North Chicago Service 
CAB has dismissed application of United Air Lines for exemption order to permit 
it to serve Glenview, Ill., through Sky Harbor Airport in lieu of through Curtis 
Reynolds Airport, since it was found that no exemption from provisions of the Ac 
is necessary to permit such service. 
Felix du Pont Relationships Approved 
A. Felix du Pont Jr. has been approved as director and vice-president of Al 
American Aviation and director of American Export Airlines. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mayflower Cases Consolidated 
Application of Mayflower Airlines for certificate amendment authorizing trans 
portation of mail between Boston and Nantucket, Mass., via Provincetown, Hyannis 
and Oak Bluffs, has been consolidated for hearing with company’s application for 
Nantucket-Providence, R. I., via Marthas Vineyard. Request of Mayflower for with- 
drawal of Boston-Springfield, Mass., application has been granted. 
MCA to Seek Minot-Regina Route 
Mid-Continent Airlines has served notice of intention to file for passenger, prop- 
erty and mail certificate between Minot, N. D., and Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
as extension of AM-26. 
Hearing Ordered on Vanderbilt Petition 
Application of Eastern Air Lines and Harold S. Vanderbilt for approval of latter 
as a director of Eastern and Pullman Co. has been assigned for hearing at a date 
be set. CAB on Jan. 31 had disapproved the interlocking relationship, since appl 
cants had not made “due showing that the public interest will not be adversely 


affected.” 
UAL to Ask Denver-Los Angeles 
United Air Lines has served notice of intention to file for route between Denver and 
Los Angeles, via Grand Junction, Col., and as Vegas, Nev. 
Southwest Feeder Amends Intention 
Southwest Feeder Airlines has notified CAB of intention to file application for 9 
routes in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and low, 
instead of for eight routes as indicated last November. Complete story elsewhere. 
Braniff to Ask Dallas-New Orleans 
Braniff has notified CAB of intention to apply for Dallas-New Orleans route. via 
Shreveport, Alexandria and Baton Rouge. 


CALENDAR OF HEARINGS 


Mar. 17—Pan American Airways Inc., Panagra and UMCA, mail rates. 

Mar. 17—Eastern Air Lines, mail rates. 

Mar. 19—Mayflower Airlines and E. W. Wiggins Airways, new route between Nan- 
tucket, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 


MCA Promotes Harris 
CAPT. R. P. Harris has been named 
assistant operations manager for Mid- 





2 New CCA Directors 
W. H. MOORE, Pickering, Ont., and 
J. Lucien Dansereau, Montreal, have been 
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elected directors of Canadian Colonial 
Airways Ltd. Moore, former head of the 
Dominion Tariff Advisory Commission. 
is a director of Massey-Harris Co., and 
other Ontario companies. Dansereau is 
a consulting engineer and is trustee and 
director of La Presse Publishing Co., and 
director of La Partrie Publishing Co. 


Continent Airlines and will be based at 
the airline’s headquarters in Kansas City, 
according to announcement by Vernon 
A. Dorrell, vice president-operations. 
Harris was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of flying in charge of flight per- 
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Expanding 
Manufacturers 


Aero Supply Mfg. Co. 
CORRY, PA.—Announcement has been 
made of a $600,000 plant addition which 
will begin at once; 300 additional men 
will be employed. 
Aircraft Components Inc. 


YAN NUYS, CAL.—Company has pur- 
chased a 20,000-sq. ft. plant on a five 
aere site at 8000 Woodley Ave. and is 
constructing a drop-hammer house. 
About $75,000 has been invested in site, 
plant and equipment. Plant is to make 
collector rings, ammunition boxes, car- 
puretor shrouds and other products from 
stainless steel sheet. Gilbert Budwig is 
president. 

Ampco Metal Inc. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Demand for com- 

s products in the aircraft field has 

led to a $140,000 expansion program in- 

construction of a foundry addi- 

tion which will contain 76,620 sq. ft. 

Firm makes Ampco metal and Ampco- 
made aluminum bronze alloys. 


Boeing Aircraft Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Structural steel 
work on the new 1,000,000-sq. ft. addition 
to Boeing’s plant No. 2 was nearing com- 
pletion recently. The addition, started 
last October, is scheduled for completion 
this month. 


Brewster Acronautical Corp. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y¥.—Recent 
purchase of a 400-acre site near Hatboro, 
Pa., for a new $2,000,000 assembly plant 
scheduled for completion by July 1 was 
announced by Brewster. New unit will 
give employment to 4,000 and will swell 
Brewster's floor area by 1,000,000 sq. ft., 
supplementing plants here and at New- 
ark, N. J. An airport with 4,000-ft. run- 
ways will be constructed adjoining the 
plant. 

Buick Motors Division 

FLINT, MICH.—Steel contracts total- 
ing $1,000,000 for construction of Buick’s 
$31,000,000 aircraft engine plant at Chi- 
cago (AMERICAN Aviation, Feb. 15) have 
been awarded, according to Harlow H. 
Curtice, vice-president of General Motors 
Corp. and head of Buick. 


Chrysler Corp. 

DETROIT, MICH. — Company has 
leased a 600,000-sq. ft. plant from Gra- 
ham-Paige Motor Co. in which it ex- 
pects eventually to turn out five fuse- 
lages daily as a part of its subassembly 
agreement with Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 


CLEVELAND, 0O.—Construction will 
start soon on five new buildings in the 
company’s $5,000,000 expansion 
which will double present capacity. New 
plants will be utilized entirely for manu- 
of landing gear for aircraft, and 
cost about $1,000,000 with $4,000,000 

spent for equipment. Louis W. 
» president, said the move would 
require “several thousand” more em- 
ployes. Firm now employs 2,000. 


Criterion Machine Works 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL.—-Construction 
@ 6,500-sq. ft. story-and-a-half addi- 
for manufacture of aircraft parts, 
tools, etc., is going forward at 
N. Foothill Rd. 


Dycer Aviation Supplies 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Located at 
11156 S. Main St., company is installing 
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Still Another Curtiss-Wright Plant 


AN ARCHITECT’S DRAWING of the new 415,000-sq. ft. factory which Curtiss- 
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Wright Corp. late in February announced it would build adjoining Beaver 
Borough about 20 miles northwest of Pittsburgh at a cost of $5,221,100. The new 
structure, expected to be America’s largest individua] aircraft propeller manu- 
facturing plant, will employ over 4,000 workers and will be operated by the 


corporation’s Curtiss Propeller Division. 
factories in Caldwell, N. J. (headquarters), 


Supplementing the division’s present 
Clifton, N. J., Indianapolis, Ind., 


and Pittsburgh, Pa., the new Beaver plant will expand the organization’s total 
production area to 1,415,000 sq. ft. amd increase employment from the present 
figure of about 3,000 to a total of more than 15,000 when present expansion 


program is completed. 





equipment to make various parts, in- 
cluding DAS couplings for aircraft con- 
trols; 6,000 sq. ft. is occupied. 


Ford Motor Co. 

DEARBORN, MICH.—structural steel 
work on Ford's $21,000,000 aircraft engine 
plant was completed recently, four days 
ahead of schedule. Company expects 
plant to be finished by late March and 
ready for installation of tools for manu- 
facture of Pratt & Whitney engines for 
the Army, with initial order calling for 
4,000 units. 

Intercontinent Aircraft Corp. 

MIAMI, FLA.—Firm’'s main plant re- 
cently was nearing completion at N. W. 
36th St. and LeJeune Rd., at which time 
William D. Pawley, chairman, ordered 
immediate construction of four more 
buildings. Main plant, 200 x 500 ft., was 
begun in November. Remaining build- 
ings, including air conditioned office and 
engineers’ quarters, will be completed in 
March. Total cost is estimated at $750,000. 

Johnson & Stevenson Inc. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Organization 
has opened a new 5,000-sq. ft. plant at 
2306 E. 38th St. for manufacture of air- 
craft precision parts. Thirty-five persons 
will be employed. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

ROBERTSON, MO.—The corporation 
has leased two additional acres of land 
from the City of St. Louis at Lambert 
Field here for erection of an addition to 


its plant, cost of which will exceed $40,- 
000 with equipment. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN.—Two 80-ft. 
extensions, estimated to cost $250,000, 
will be added to the engineering build- 
ing of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corp. The wings will 
include three floors and a basement and 
will almost double present engineering 
building area. Work on the additions be- 
gan in mid-February. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines 

FARMINGDALE, N. Y.—This division 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
has begun construction of 16 engine test 
cells which will be finished by May 15, 
well ahead of the further 25% increase 
of shop floor space already announced at 
Ranger. “Our present monthly schedule 
is more than double our annual deliveries 
in any previous year,” according to Dun- 
can B. Cox, general manager of the di- 
vision. “‘By midsummer our deliveries in 
dollar volume will be four times the 
current rate,” he added. First deliveries 
have been made on Ranger’s 500-hp. 12- 
cylinder engine for a new Navy scout- 
observation plane. Six-cylinder engines 
are used to power the Grumman 
Widgeon amphibian. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL—A $350,000 aircraft 


plant expansion, involving a 100,000 sq. 
ft. increase in space from the present 





Martin Will Operate 5,200,000 Sq. Ft. 
In Factories at Middle River and Omaha 


In announcing the signing of govern- 
ment facilities contracts, Glenn L. 
Martin, president of Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md., made the follow- 
ing disclosures: 

The Martin company soon will op- 
erate three huge factories—two at 
Middle River, Md., and a third at 
Omaha, Neb.—totaling nearly 5,200,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Large-scale additions to the main 
plant, together with the building of 
an entirely new factory a mile and 
@ quarter away, are already far ad- 
vanced and should be finished early 
in the summer. Work is 40% com- 


plete. 

at Middle River will 
cost around $24,000,000, bringing the 
Middle River plant value to more 
than $32,500,000. 

Building operations will start im- 
mediately on the Omaha plant, 
which is being designed by Martin, 
built by the Army and will be fin- 
ished next November. 





will employ 42,000 men by spring, 
1942, raising the total from the pres- 
ent 17,000 men. Number to be em- 
ployed at Omaha will depend on the 
extent of subcontracting eventually 
done. 

Around 3,000 houses will be built 
at Middle River to aid in taking the 
influx of new residents. 


With these facilities the company 
will turn out three principal types of 
military planes for the U. 8S. and 
British—the B-26 medium bomber for 
the Army, the PBM-type patrol bomber 
(flying boat) for the Navy, and the 
187, or Baltimore, medium bomber for 
the British. All three types are al- 
ready being produced at Middle River, 
plus a large order for the 167-B4, or 
Maryland, attack bombere for the 
British. 

Company announces it has been 
new plant projects 
since 


In addition to its own properties at 
Middle River, Martin bas under lease 
223,580 eq. ft. in various parts of the 
Baltimore area, including downtown 
buildings and the Canton warehouse 
district. 
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Cub Employes Deliver 

Since pilots for delivery fights 
are almost impossible to obtain, 
Cub employes have been given the 
job of fiying new ships from the 
Lock Haven. Pa., plant to buyers. 
More than 300 Cubmen are quali- 
fied pilots, the company states. 
Planes are delivered anywhere in 
the U. S. at a fixed rate of nine 
cents a mile. 











140,000 sq. ft. is under way here. In- 
cluded in the expansion budget is a 
$150,000 item for new production machin- 
ery. 

Standardized Aircraft Ine, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Company re- 
cently moved to 4717 District Blvd. where 
28,000 sq. ft. are available for expansion 
of its parts manufacturing activities. 
Former address: 3732 San Fernando Rd.. 
Glendale, Cal. 


United Aircraft Corp. 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN.—Analysis 
of East Hartford's building operations in 
1940 discloses that about half, or §$2,- 
012.389, was the result of expansion of 
Hamilton Standard Propellers and Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Divisions of United 
Aircraft Corp. Building operations at the 
two divisions were divided monthly as 
follows: Jan., $138,000; Feb., $130,710; 
Mar. $21,350; Apr., $17,453; May. $10,000; 
June, $318,799; July, $691,231; Aug., none; 
Sept., $239,500; Oct., $360,470; Nov., none; 
Dec., $1,214,896. 


United Aircraft Products 


DAYTON, O.—Purchase of 12 acres by 
United Aircraft Products Corp. opposite 
Wright Field for plant expansions was an- 
nounced by Harry L. Bill, president. 
First building will be one story, 100,000 
sq. ft., adjacent to a two-story office 
building. Cost will be between $500,000 
and $600,000 for plant and equipment. 
The firm, located at 480 Huffman Ave. 
here, recently acquired Aircraft Pre- 
cision Products Inc. of California and is 
now operating plants here and in Los 
Angeles. 


Expansion Contracts 


Exceed $6,000,000 


THE OFFICE of Production Manage- 
ment recently cleared contracts for air- 
craft facilities totaling more than $6,- 
000,000, according to the War Dept. 

The authorizations are: Curtiss Propel- 
ler Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp.., 
Beaver, Pa., $5,221,100 for construction 
of building, including machinery and 
equipment, for the manufacture of air- 
plane propellers (see story elsewhere); 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
$288,100 for increased machinery and 
equipment in present buildings for the 
manufacture of outer-wing assemblies for 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc.; Aeronautical 
Products Corp., Detroit, Mich., $495,880 
for construction of addition to present 
plant, and machinery and equipment for 
the manufacture of precision aircraft 
parts for landing gear, engines and car- 
buretors. 

The new facilities will be provided 
through Defense Plant Corp. agree- 
ments, which provide that title to the 
plant and equipment remains in the 
possession of the government agency. 
with the manufacturer to have the op- 
tion of purchasing the property at cost 
less some p rate of deprecia- 
tion, or at some negotiated figure, at the 
end of five years. 


Hughes Co. Buys Tract 


Officials of Hughes Aircraft Co., Ingle- 
wood, Cal., have confirmed purchase of 
&@ 380-acre tract with plans for erection 
of four buildings for experimental and 
research work. It is also planned to 
have a private company airport with 
runways of approximately 9,500 ft. to 
further studies of maximum weight- 
lifting ability of different types of 
equipment. 

Total investment is approximately 
$1,500,000, with 250 employes. Produc- 
tive floor space will exceed 200,000 
eq. ft. 
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Brewster Farms Out 
to Hayes, Now Headed 


by Rensselaer Clark 


HAYES Manufacturing Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recently signed a $5,000,- 
000 contract with Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. for outer wings, including spare 
parts, for Brewster's model 340 bomber. 

Delivery of the contract was accomp- 
lished by a first 
payment of $1,- 
338,480 and coin- 
cidentally with 
the deposit, 
Hayes received 
payment for 
200,000 shares of 
common stock in 


the amount of 
$450,000. 
Announcement 


y 


Clark 


dent and a director of Hayes and Wil- 
liam B. Cudlip and Ira A. Moore as 
directors. 

Clark in 1935 joined United Aircraft 


also was made 
of the election 
of Rensselaer W. 
Clark as presi- 





Corp. as vice president and general 
manager of the division now known 
as Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft. Cudlip is 
a member of the law firm of Bulkley, 
Ledyard, Dickson & Wright, Detroit. 
Moore is president of Peoples National 
Bank of Grand Rapids, president of Asso- 
ciated Truck Lines and president of 
Western Michigan Transportation Co. 

A “substantial part” of the Hayes 
plant has been converted for mass 
production of aircraft parts, accord- 
ing to company announcement. 


Vultee Elects Burdick 


DIRECTORS of Vultee Aircraft Inc. 
have elected W. E. Burdick a vice presi- 
dent. Prior to his election he was direc- 
tor of Army and Navy contracts for 
the company. Since graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin he has de- 
voted his entire career to aviation. He 
has seen service aboard the airplane 
carriers Lexington and Saratoga, and 
was a test pilot and sales representative 
for United Aircraft Corp. 


Wootten to Beechcraft 
Carl B. Wootten, former vice-president 
in charge of sales for Aeronautical Cor- 
poration of America, has joined the sales 
department of Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita. Wootten has long been active 
in private-owner airplane salgs. 


Will Produce Parachutes 


Reliance Manufacturing Co., Washing- 
ton, Ind., manufacturer of work shirts 
and other apparel, has received a govern- 
ment order for 10,000 parachutes, accord- 
ing to Herbert G. Mayer, president. 
About 1,600 parachutes a month will be 
turned out when capacity production is 
reached, he said. 





American 


B. D. DeWeese Heads 


Howard Aircraft 


ELECTION OF B. D. DeWeese as presi- 
dent of Howard Aircraft Corp., Chicago, 
was announced recently by the company’s 
board of directors. 

The following directors were elected: 
George M. Drake, of Johnson, Drake & 
Piper, Minneapolis; Joseph E. Dempsey, 
of Dempsey-Detmer & Co., Chicago; F. B. 
Evans, of Berghoff Brewing Corp., Ft. 
Wayne; Daniel ‘Peterkin Jr., of Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago; H. E. Greene, of Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago, and DeWeese. 

Other officers elected include Gordon 
Israel, vice-president-engineering; C. W. 
Freitag. vice-president-sales, and H. E. 
Greene, secretary and treasurer. 

DeWeese headed Stinson Aircraft from 
1930 to 1938, and has directed Howard's 
sales and market analysis since late 1939. 
Israel was co-designer of the original 
Howard cabin plane and of the new mili- 
tary trainer. Freitag has been sales man- 
ager since 1937, while Greene has acted 
in a liaison capacity between the com- 
pany and principal financial interests for 
several years. 


Aircraft Accessories 
Now Composed of KC 
and Burbank Divisions 


THOMAS L. Siebenthaler Manufac- 
turing Co., formerly of Kansas City, 
Mo., has become an integral part of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp. of which it 
was formerly a subsidiary. It is now 
known as the Kansas City Division of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp. and is lo- 
cated at Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, 
Kan., and the parent company is 
known as the Burbank Division of Air- 
craft Accessories Corp. 

The Kansas City Division manufac- 
tures radio transmitters, receivers and 
direction finders, propeller servicing 
equipment and propeller governor test 
units. 

Officers of the division are D. M. 
Stoner, vice president and general 
manager of the division; J. H. Cash- 
man, production manager; W. L. 
Knotts, chief engineer; A. W. Pezet, 
advertising manager; John D. Williams, 
purchasing agent. 


Joins Fairchild 


RICHARD §§. 
Boutelle, form- 
er director of 
the CAA’s bu- 
reau of safety 
regulation, and 
until recently 
on active duty 
with the Army 
Air Corps, has 
joined Fairchild 
Engine & Ailr- 
plane Corp. He 
is stationed in 
Washington. 
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Labor Review 


Methods Sought 
to Curb Strikes 


REFERRING specifically to a jurisdic- 
tional dispute halting work at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., President Roosevelt 
declared recently that he did not think 
the country could approve in any way 
shape or form such walkouts and inci- 
cated that a special board might be estab- 
lished to handle major labor problems 
during the current international crisis 
His statement appeared to mark a turn- 
ing point in official attitude toward the 
defense labor situation 

Until recently, Administration spokes- 
men had taken the view that the num- 
ber of strikes was not abnormal and that 
legislation to halt walkouts might an- 
tagonize labor and thus further cripple 
the defense program 

Only two weeks before the President's 
statement, Sidney Hillman associate 
director general of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, had sought to minimize 
the strike situation. He had declared 
“For the first time in our industrial 
history, employment has increased sharply 
without an increase in the number of 
strikes . The number of man-days 
of idleness by reason of strikes in the 
last half of 1940 was 40 per cent less than 
in the last half of 1939 Less than 
half as many persons were involved in 
strikes during 1940 as in the correspond- 
ing period of emergency in 1916, or in 
the war years of 1917 and 1918 . The 
whole analysis shows what should be 
self-evident: Strikes are the rare ex- 
ception in defense industry.” 

Quoting the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Hillman declared that there 
was a minimum of 21,624,000 man-days 
worked in the aircraft industry in 1940. 
and that man-days idle were but .17 
per cent of man-days worked. In other 
words, the number of man-days worked 
to the number of man-days idle was 
594 to one. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics further showed that in the aluminum 
industry the ratio of man-days worked 
to man-days idle was 222 to one; in the 
automobile industry, 1,031 to one; in 
engine manufacturing, 1.685 to one: and 
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machine tools, 1,822 to one, Hillman saig 

That William S. Knudsen, director of 
the OPM, is not in complete agreemen 
with Hillman was indicated when the 
former recommended conciliation in dis. 
putes and a “30-day cooling-off periog 
before walkouts. Knudsen further stateg 
that unions and manufacturers failing tp 
follow this method of settling difference 
should forfeit their rights before the Na. 


tional Labor Relations Board He em- 
phasized that he was “wholly in sym. 
pathy" with broad penalties againg 
sabotage 

Knudsen’s statements favoring legis. 
lation to combat strikes came but 4 


week after he had told a press conferengs 
that ‘‘strikes are not causing mud 
trouble Specific legislation is not 
needed at this time I’m not in favor 
of strong measures now.” 

The War Dept. made an unprecedented 
intervention in a jurisdictional labor dis. 
pute when it ordered a contractor a 
Wright Field to proceed with work despitp 
the walkout of 400 AFL unionists in pro. 
test against the company’s use of ClI0 
labor. The AFL strike halted construc. 
tion on the wind tunnel, torque stand 
aircraft radio laboratory, administration 
building and dynamometer laboratory 








AIR 
FREIGHT 


The four articles on the 
subject of air freight by 
William M. Sheehan, the last 
of which appears in this issue 
of AMERICAN AVIATION, have 
been reprinted in pamphlet 
form. Copies may be ob- 
tained at the following prices: 
Single copy, 25c, additional 
copies 10c each. 

AMERICAN AVIATION 
Earle Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Financial Review 





IMPENDING stock issues of United 
t Products Inc. and Rearwin 
aircraft & Engines Inc. will net the 
two manufacturers a total of approxi- 
mately $1,552,450, according to registra- 
tion statements filed recently with the 
securities & Exchange Commission in 
Washington. 
United Aircraft Products Inc., Day- 
ton, O., will receive proceeds estimated 
at $1,330,450 from the sale of 175,000 
shares, while Rearwin of 
Kansas City, Kan., expects to net $222,- 
@0 from sale of 115,000 common shares, 


$i-par. 
Details of registration and current re- 


ports filed with SEC up to Mar. 8 
follow: 


SEC Registrations 





United Aircraft Products Inc. 


Registration covers 75,000 shares of 
5%% cumulative, convertible preferred 
stock, $20-par, and $100,000 common 
shares, $l-par, reserved for conversion 
of preferred. 

Estimated proceeds of $1,330,450 from 
sale of 75,000 preferred, will be used 
essentially as follows: (1) for Los 
Angeles plant, $339,800 for machinery 
to be delivered through Aug. 1941; (2) 
for Dayton plant, $476,000 machinery 
and equipment; $40,000 for wind tun- 
nel; $150,000 for new land and building, 
additional machinery, etc.; for working 
capital $534,200. 

Underwriters are Burr & Co. Inc., 
New York City; John J. Bergen & Co. 
Ltd., New York City; Krause, Barrows 
& Co., Philadelphia; Dempsey-Detmer 
& Co., Chicago; Lester & Co., Los 
Angeles; O’Melveny-Wagenseller & 
Durst, Los Angeles; Stroud & Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia; Sidney S. Walcott & 
Co. Inc., Buffalo; Hill & Co., Cincin- 
nati; Young & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Compensation of underwriters will be 
10% of sales price of preferred, plus ex- 


United Aircraft Products & Rearwin 
Stock Issues to Net $1,552,450 


penses. Initial public offering will be 
not less than $20 plus accrued divi- 
dends. 

Net income for 1940 was $381,088, 
compared with $104,712 in 1939. Net 
sales of $3,630,936 compared with $794,- 
050 the previous year. Backlog at 
Jan. 31, 1941, was $5,697,700. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $1,- 
991,962, current $1,319,281, cash $361,- 
172. Current liabilities $990,936. Capital 
stock authorized 400,000 shares, $1-par, 
issued and outstanding 199,745. Surplus, 
Paid-in $335,199; earned $466,080. 

Remuneration in 1940: H. L. Bill, 
president, director, $12,000 salary, plus 
$35,188; R. G. Dykeman, vice president, 
director, $6,735; C. A. Herberts, di- 
rector, $4,866 plus $8,367; F. W. Bohling, 
sales representative, commission of 
$25,311. 

Rearwin Aircraft & Engines Inc. 

Statement filed Feb. 24 covers: (1) 
115,000 common capital shares, $1-par, 
to be issued; (2) 5,000 shares now out- 
standing and held equally by three 
underwriters, and (3) 100,000 shares 
reserved for issuance wpon exercise of 
certain purchase warrants. 

Estimated net income of $222,000 
from sale of 115,000 shares to be used 
for: (1) sales promotion, including 
demonstrator aircraft $15,000; (2) work- 
ing capital $152,000; (3) plant equip- 
ment $15,000; (4) design, development, 
construction of a new four-place, single 
engine airplane $30,000; (5) develop- 
ment of present engine models to in- 
crease power in proportion to weight 
$10,000. 

Underwriters are F. L. Rossman & 
Co., New York City; Colyer, Beckley & 
Co. Inc., New York City; Chapman & 
Co., San Francisco. Initial public 
Offering price of all shares, including 
5,000 already owned by underwriters, 
will be $2.50. 

Management and holdings at Feb 
11; R. A. Rearwin, president, director, 
38,462 shares or 29.4%; Royce S. Rear- 
win, vice president, director, 38,462 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 


AIRCRAFT 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc.. Santa Monica, Cal., 
Fairchild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, 


airplanes, $70,651 (CAA). 


3/1, airplanes, $1,195,864 (Air Corps). 


Md., 3/7, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pump 


Engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 2/25, fuel pumps, $88,971 (Navy). 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 2/25, aviation gasoline, $37,125 (Navy). 


Rohm & Haas Co. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 


2/26, plastic sheets, $85,320 (Air Corps). 


Taylor Machine Co., Cleveland, O., 2/26, hub assemblies, $78,958 (Air Corps). 
H 


. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors Corp., Flint, 


(Air Corps). 


Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 3 


tainer assemblies, $41,212 (Air Corps). 


2/27, flying suits, $160,489 (Air Corps). 
Mich., 3/4, spark plugs, $900,000 


4, parachute back pad con- 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., 3/4, spark plugs, $900,000 (Air Corps). 
Chandler-Evans Corp., S. Meriden, Conn., 3/5, fuel pumps, $36,030 (Navy). 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 3/6, cameras, $1,082,150 (Navy). 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
ar oar (Philadelphia Navy Yard). 


Santa Monica, Cal., 


3/7, wrenches, gaskets, flaps, etc., 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.. Bethpage, N. Y., 3/7, airplane parts, $30,073 


(Philadelphia Navy Yard). 


Lear Avia Inc., Dayton, O., 3/7, inverters, $49,500 (Navy). 





shares; K. R. Rearwin, secretary, treas- 
urer, director, 38,462 shares; R. W. 
Rummel, director, chief engineer, 80 
shares. Remunerations of R. A. and 
K. R. Rearwin are fixed at $2,500 and 
$3,600, respectively, for fiscal year end- 
ing Apr. 30, 1941. 

Balance sheet at Nov. 30: Assets 
$468,096, current $198,215, cash $25,250. 
Current liabilities $147,019. Capital 
stock, common authorized 500,000, $1- 
par; issued 125,113. Paid-in surplus 
$251,282. Capital stock and surplus 
$321,077. 


Current SEC Reports 





Delta Air Corp. 

Company reports that on Jan. 16 it 
executed 3% note of $500,000 payable 
to Trust Co. of Georgia in monthly 
instalments of $10,000 each, note se- 
cured by five new DC-3 aircraft, special 
equipment and accessories. First pay- 
ment due Feb. 16 has been made. Delta 
reveals sale of its four DC-2 planes, pur- 
chased with extra equipment from 
American Airlines at about $190,000 on 
Dec. 16, 1939, to an unstated buyer for 


ing originally for total of $7,500,000 
from Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York; New York Trust 
Co.; First National Bank of Kansas 
City; Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City; Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston; Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. Proceeds of 
the two notes will be used to reimburse 
registrant for expenditures recently 
made in connection with purchase of 
four Douglases at $402,000 and three 
Stinsons at $31,000, and balance for 
general purposes. 


Solar Aircraft Co. 

Company reports that at Nov. 30, 
1940, there were voutstanding (1) 170,- 
014, 50c cumulative, convertible (Series 
A) no-par preferred shares, at stated 
value of $8, and (2) 249,972 common 
shares, $l-par, after giving effect to 
recent issuance of 30,000 Series A shares 
sold to public at $7.50, or $6 net to 
registrant. Net cash proceeds totaled 
$180,000. Common share total in- 
cludes recent issuance of 13,460 such 
shares on conversion of 6,730 Series A 
shares 


Bell Aircraft Corp. 

In application for registration of 15,- 
000 additional $l-par common shares 
on New York Curb Exchange, Bell re- 
ports to SEC that the units will be 
















$198,000. Three have been delivered 
and purchaser has paid $146,294. Sale 
made possible liquidation of $150,000 
indebtedness to Trust Co. of Georgia 
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American Aviation for March 15, 1941 


U. S. 1940 Aviation Exports Total 


$3 11,757,326; 


GREAT BRITAIN purchased U. S. 
aviation products totaling $134,543,037 
during 1940, or more than 43% of the 
year’s aeronautic shipments valued at 
$311,757,326, according to figures re- 
leased by the Motive Products Division, 
Dept. of Commerce. Second best 1940 
customer for U. S. aeronautic exports 
was France whose $75,463,921 purchases 
represented 24% of the total value. 

The year’s exports included 3,532 air- 
craft valued at $196,352,315; 4,986 en- 
gines for $49,873,823; engines parts and 


Canada 
Australia . 


China 
Netherlands 
Sweden ... 





SEE se tumetbenorssvntovsine~seeseees 
Percentage of total .............+.. 


British Take 43% 


accessories $19,724,433; instruments and 
parts $7,303,386; propellers and parts 
$9,967,196; parachutes and parts $1,- 
068,779; and other parts and accessories 
$27,467,394. 

The 1940 exports account for 46% of 
the grand total value of aeronautic 
shipments, $677,606,199, since they were 
first reported separately June 1, 1911. 

Value of aeronautic exports to the 
14 “million dollar” markets for 1940, as 
compared with the preceding two years 
are shown as follows: 


1940 1939 1938 
$134,543,037 $34,794,800 $3,916,117 
75,463,921 42,484,742 878,775 
33,994,473 3,275,132 3,511,093 
15,887,718 2,265,152 1,240,510 
11,087,467 1,071,782 6,391,713 
6,128,729 6,248,675 8,495,288 
5,231,384 477, 1,004,291 
4,303,299 462,551 82,357 

4,033,849 171,330 465,6: 
3,013,606 1,924,649 1,946,947 
2,458,860 1,176,732 3,160,336 
1,468,591 56, 28,661 
1,179,609 2,186,630 6,187,342 
1,150,083 279,883 102,526 
96.2% 82.7% 54.8% 
70 77 73 
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tered into with Omer L. Woodson, vice 
president, assistant general manager; 
Harry E. Colline, vice president-export; 
Charles L. Beard, secretary, treasurer; 
Lester Benson, factory manager; J. F. 
Schoelkopf IV, sales manager; Harlan 
M. Poyer, executive chief engineer; 
Prank M. Salisbury, chief project en- 
gineer; Frederick R. Neely, Washington 
representative; Vincent J. Dolan, pur- 
agent; Arthur L. Fornoff, serv- 
ice manager, and Robert Stanley, chief 
test pilot. Plan will be available to not 
more than 25 key employes in all. 





Financial Reports 











GLENN L. MARTIN CO.—Consolidated 
net profit, after all charges, was $4,- 
306,489 for 1940, equal to $3.92 a share 
on 1,097,323 shares outstanding. Net 
sales totaled $30,663,337. In 1939, the 
company reported net profit $4,110,605, 
or $3.75 each on 1,094,532 shares, and 
met sales were $24,169,468. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. INC.—Con- 
solidated net profit for year ended Nov. 
30 (with corresponding figures for prev- 
fous year in parentheses) totaled $10,- 
831,971 ($2,884,197), after all charges 
including federal income taxes, equal 
to $18.05 ($4.81) per capital share out- 
standing. From 1940 earnings com- 
pany paid to 7,360 stockholders a divi- 
dend of $5 a share on 600,000 outstand- 
ing as of Nov. 9, 1940, or a total of $3,- 
000,000. Some $3,219,851 was put back 
into new buildings, machinery and 
equipment to help company meet 
national defense conditions, Donald W. 
Douglas, president, stated. 

Sales for year ending Nov. 30 totaled 
$60,970,774, of which $9,161,325 was for 
U. 8S. government, on which Douglas 
recorded loss of $398,635 or 4.3% of U. S. 
government sales. Provisions were 
made for $818,000 further expected 
losses on U. S. government contracts. 
Domestic and foreign commercia] sales 
in year were $16,049,894, and balance 
was military production for Great 


Britain and allies. 
Backlog, Nov. 30, was $348,866,237. 
with U. 8S. government $232,780,281, 


foreign military $80,385,553, domestic 
and foreign commercial $35,700,403. 
Approximately $199,000,000 of U. S. gov- 
ernment backlog is in cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts from which company may 
not retain profits in excess of 6%, be- 
fore income and excess profits taxes. 
Payroll for 1940 was $27,126,269, aver- 
age number of employes 16,725, aver- 
age earnings, exclusive of officers, $1,- 
614. Feb. 12 employment was 22,300, 
indicating annual payroll of about 
$40,000,000. 
Balance sheet at. Nov. 30, with figures 


for previous year in parentheses: As- 
sets $53,720,009 ($24,583,769); current 
$44,775,360 ($19,694,211); cash $26,675,- 
O77 ($9,661,141). Current liabilities 
$31,504,612 ($10,627,731). Provision for 
federal income taxes $2,624,390 ($694,- 
064). Capital stock and surplus $21,- 
595,907 ($13,817,766). Capital stock 
authorized 1,000,000 no-par shares, is- 
sued and outstanding 600,000. Capital 
surplus $3,993,441 ($3,993,441), earned 
surplus $11,602,466 ($3,824,325). Net 
sales $60,970,774 ($27,866,657), cost of 
goods sold $44,966,556 ($21,082,565). 


AVIATION CORP.—Consolidated re- 
port for year ended Nov. 30 shows net 
profit of $88,350, including $587,980 
profit on sale of property, equipment, 
etc., equal to 2c each on 4,336,667 capi- 
tal shares, $3-par. This compares with 
net loss of $2,238,049 in preceding year, 
after $464,902 write-off of deferred en- 
gineering expenses. Net sales were 
$5,235,439 against $3,301,779 in previous 
year. 

Balance sheet at Nov. 30, with figures 
for previous year in parentheses: As- 
sets $18,344,253 ($12,100,658), cash and 
marketable securities $2,555,861 ($1,- 
894,312). Current assets $5,483,590 ($3,- 
667,202). Current liabilities $4,481,568 
($583,455). Operating deficit $4,705,826 
($5,191,114). Capital surplus $5,559,511 
(34,650,325). 

TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN 
AIR INC.—Net loss of $232,454 reported 
for 1940. Gross operating revenues were 
$11,572,221, up 39% over $8,308,263 in 
1939; operating expenses $11,509,615, up 
46% over previous year. Current assets 
were reported at $3,916,454 and current 
liabilities at $2,697,951. 

Passenger revenue, including excess 
baggage, totaled $7,979,294, up 53% over 
1939’s $5,195,789; mail revenue $3,158,491, 
up 12.6% over $2,805,064; express rev- 
enue $299,751, up 34.6% over $222,647. 
Total of 256,086 passengers were flown 
155,096,235 revenue passenger miles, 
against 162,779 and 99,651,484 in 1939, 
respective gains of 57% and 55%. Load 


factor advanced eight points, from 
49.7% to 57.7%. 
According to Jack Frye, president, 


$188,827 net loss for 1939 was converted 
into $107,133 profit by CAB mail rate 
decision last September. The new 
rates, however, will result 
mail revenues in 1941, estimated at 
$2,900,000, than last year, and TWA will 
apply soon for upward revision in rates, 
Prye said. 

WESTERN AIR EXPRESS CORP.— 
Annual report for 1940 shows net in- 
come of $139,585 equal to 3.5c each 
on 409,954 shares, compared with net 
profit of $74,556 or 18c on 404,000 shares 
in 1939. Operating revenue totaled 
$1,648,508, up 18.8% over 1939, while 
expenses totaled $1,489,488. up 14.5% 
Passenger revenue increased 49% to 
$752,140. mail revenue decreased .2% 
to $808,488, and express, freight and 
excess baggage revenue increased 28% 
to $58,004. Net income before federal 
incoine taxes was $174,585. 
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In Charge of Production 


Louis F. Malkovsky 
Has been elected to the position of 
vice president of Sperry Gyroscope Co., 


as announced in the last issue. For 
the last five years, Malkovsky has been 
factory manager of the company. A 
veteran of 26 years with Sperry, he has 
worked in every department of the 
factory, and in his new position he will 
be in direct charge of production on 
the company’s entire line of products. 


Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $1,- 
196,032, current $505,992, cash $260,469. 
Current liabilities $179,024. Capital 
stock, authorized 500,000 $l-par shares, 
Outstanding 409,954. Capital surplus 
$648,214. Operating deficit from Dec. 
1, 1934, $65,911. 

Report states that of 5 DC-3 air- 
craft on order, aggregating $680,000 
with certain spare engines, Priorities 
Board has approved delivery of one in 
April, two in August. Status of the re- 
maining two is uncertain. 

ATLAS CORP.—In announcing profit 
of $2,521,022 for 1940, company reports 
3.8% of portfolio to be in aircraft 
manufacturing common stocks. Com- 
mon stock in portfolio at Dec. 31, 
based on market quotations of that 
date, totaled $22,955,719, and included: 
Bendix 3,000 shares, $103,500; Consoli- 
dated Aircraft 3,000 shares, $80,250; 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 20,000 shares, 
$182,500; Lockheed 3,000 shares, $81,750; 
Glenn L. Martin 2,500 shares, $75,000; 
Northrop Aircraft “A” 35,000 shares, 
$188,125; Northrop warrants 33,000, $57,- 








750; Republic Aviation Corp. 12,000 
shares, $63,000; Sperry Corp. 3,000 
shares, $112,500; Thompson Products 
5,000 shares, $163,750; United Aircraft 
Corp. 5,000 shares, $208,125 

EX-CELL-O CORP.—Net profit for 
1940 totaled $1,982,555, after excess 


profits, equal to $4.99 on 397,306 capital 
shares, $3-par. In 1939 net profit was 
$872,382 or $2.21 on 394,750 shares. Net 
sales totaled $15,968,331 in 1940, and 
$6,608,151 in 1939. 

AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO.—Report for 
1940 shows net profit of $554,257, equal 
after dividend requirements on $1.50 
cumulative Class A stock, to $1.29 on 
412,461 shares of Class B outstanding. 
This compares with 1939 net of $138,- 
501 or 28c per Class B share. Net sales 
in 1940 were $3,797,671, against $1,- 
254,506 in 1939. Backlog at Dec. 31 
was $3,156,500. 





Dividends 


HAYES INDUSTRIES INC.—20c per 
share payable Apr. 25 to stockholders of 
record Apr. 4. Previous payment of 20c 
was made Jan. 25, 1941. 

SQUARE D CO.—50c a share payable 
Mar. 31 to holders of record Mar. 18. 
Company paid 30c on Mar. 30, 1940. 

AIR ASSOCIATES INC.—12'oc per 
common share payable Mar. 25 to 
holders of Record Mar. 18. Also the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
preferred, $7 cumulative and convert- 
ible, payable Apr. 1 to holders of record 
Mar. 18. 



















Vultee Nets $374,457 
or 36c a Share, Firsg 
Annual Report Sho 


Net profit of Vultee Aircraft Ine. 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 30 amoup 
to $374,457, equal to 36c each on 1,05 
common shares, or 54c on each $j 
billings, and company’s backlog app 
mated $94,000,000 on Feb. 15, it was 
vealed in the corporation’s first a 
report, signed by Harry Woodhead, ch 
man, and Richard W. Millar, preside 

Comparable figures available ind 
that the company, for 11 months 
Oct. 11, reported a net loss of $7 

For the fiscal year, Vultee had bi 
of $6,806,410, including $1,200,000 
senting sale of manufactured 
New orders during the year tot 
$87,696,000 and backlog rose from 
000 for 302 planes at beginning of 
fiscal year to $86,700,000 for 3,292 p) 
at the end. 

Cash outlay for new plant in 
amounted to $3,713,000, excluding acg 
sition of the Stinson and Barkley 
properties. Presently projected cash 
lay during 1941 fiscal year for plant 
pansion, most of wh'ch was started 
year, totals $7,300,000, the report 

Company expects to subcontract an 
creasing proportion of work such as 
panels, tail surfaces, ailerons, etc., 
it was reported that Vultee now 
about 100 subcontractors. Event 
about 40% of volume will be farmed 































Incorporations 


California—Aero-Crafts Corp., 
Angeles County, aviation manufa 
ing concern; capital, $1,000; stock 
sue totaling $1,000,000; John K. Nor# 
rop is among the directors. 

California—Del Monte Aviation Cor 
Monterey County; 1,000 shares n.p.y, 

California—Mullen Aero Pro 
Inc.; granted permit to issue 109 
shares of its authorized capital 
500,000 shares of $1 par value 
Directors include Barry O. M 
Joseph L. Monreal, Warnock W. 
tin, Clarence B. Bjornson, Guss 
Henry F. Hargrove, W. G. Wilson. 

California—Tech Aircraft Corp. 
manufacture aircraft parts, machiz 
and equipment; granted permit to 
sue 100 shares of its 2,500 shares 
no par capital stock. Directors in 
Laurence E. Crosby. Harvey 
John B. Rathmell, all of Pasadena. 

California—United States  Aijrcrafi 
Corp.; to operate a training school f@ 
mechanics; granted permit to issue al 
of its authorized 25,000 shares of # 
Par value capital stock. 
include A. G. Hinds Sr., 
Smirl, J. Calvin Baker. 

California—Ventura Flying School; 
granted permit to issue 8,000 of ih 
500,000 $1 par value authorized capita 
shares. Directors include C. C. Mose 
ley, R. M. Chase, Viola H. Moseley, 
McIntyre Faries. 

California — Whasco Manufacturing 
Co.; to manufacture aeronautica 
equipment; granted permit to issue al 
of its 1,000 shares of $10 par valu 
capital stock. Directors include Low 
ell L. Spurlock, Charles W. Spurlock 
Art N. Spurlock, James M. Wilkins. 

Delaware—Allied Aviation Corp.; al 
craft; 20,000 shares, n.p.v. Incorpor 
tors: R. F. Lewis, L. H,. Herman 
Walter Lenz 

Delaware—Aviation Corporation @ 
America Inc.; to obtain and devel@ 
patents; $1,000, par $10. Incorporator: 
Charles B. Bishop L. W. Bishop 
Joseph H. Dallett, Wilmington 

Delaware—Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
increase in capital. 10,000 shares ¥ 
20,000 shares. 

Delaware—Swift 
100 shares, n.p.v 
jamin N. Brown 
Joseph H. Dallett, 

Tilinois—Chicago 
1240 Lawrence Ave.; 

















































































































Directon 
Robert A 


Air Inc., Stanton: 
Incorporators: Ben- 
Charles B. Bishop, 
Wilmington 

Air College Inc. 
3,000 shares com- 


mon, n.p.v. Incornorators: Capt. Pat 
Mahan, A. C. Wenzel, H. C. Meek 
Correspondent: Harry Freeman, 1 ¥ 


La Salle St., Chicago 


NWA Stock on Big Board 

Listing of the common stock of North- 
west Airlines Inc. on the New York Stock 
Exchange was announced recently by 
Croil Hunter, president and general 
manager of the line, and the Exchange 
board of directors. A total of 2 
shares is now outstandirig, Hunter 
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FOR AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


Machinists in the making—quick to learn, eager . .. much 
of the future security of America depends on these young 
men who are building their success around the sound 
lesson of coordinated hand and mind. 

The skill of Wright’s thousands of “old timers; pains- 


takingly acquired through many years of service to the 
aviation industry, is being transfused into young America 






to give greater strength and new vitality to industrial 
progress and to National Defense. A 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation Aircraft Er «&. G be £kS 





“|, Comcurrent with its training 


program, Wright bas increased 
its production to more than 
1,100,000 H. P. per month, 
will double this figure in 1941. 
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